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Piston engine plane pilot flies a jet 
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of nuclear aircraft powerplants 
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New Cessna 310C climbs faster on one engine than any other light twin 


By winning the U. S. Air Force light- 


twin competition, the Cessna 310 
proved its superiority over every 
other light twin in this crucial test 


of power and safety. Now in '59, the 
High-Efficiency 310C climbs still 
faster on one engine at 440 feet per 
th five passengers! 
Because of its High-Efficiency de- 
sign, this business twin packs more 
power per pound than any other. 
Speeds are boosted up to 242 m.p.h. 
by two 260-h.p. High-Efficiency Con- 


Quick way to identify High-Efficiency design 





tinental with a new fuel- 
injection Fuel injection 
eliminates carburetor and possibility 
maximizes 
engine per- 


engines 


system 


of carburetor ice 
powe! and smooths 
formance 
High-Efficiency appears promi- 
nently in the newly designed interior, 
You five choices of seating 
arrangements in a cabin so spa- 


too get 


cious you can relax in a fully reclin- 


ing lounge! And within the luxurious 
cabin, you can work, talk, or nap in 


flat engine nacelles and big tip 


club-room quiet. A remarkable new 
muffling system in 
gine 
to a low hum. 

Be sure to try all the High-Effi- 
ciency features of the new 
310C. Price: $59,950 f.a.f 
Call your Cessna dealer now 
low Pages of phone book). Look at 
all seven great Cessna models. Also 
ask your Cessna dealer about lease 
plans. Or write: Cessna Aircraft 
Company, Dept. F-9, Wichita, Kan 


new, longer en- 


nacelles mutes engine sounds 


Cessna 
Wichita. 
(Yel- 


tanks for extra speed, lift, and safety 
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with the e2~eZace by TACTAIR 


LOW COST AUTOMATIC FLIGHT SYSTEM 


Here's what you want to make flying in your Cessna the 
last word in travel ease and restful transportation — the 
remarkable new Levelair by Tactair, a superior, low-cost 
automatic flight system developed for Cessna by Tactair, 
leading builder of automatic pilots for business aircraft. 

You'll be amazed at what the Levelair will do for you. 
You stay on course unerringly, you have all the time you 
need to look for traffic, check your maps, work your radio. 
In rough air, Levelair does all the work, smooths out your 
ride. If you fly instruments, all the problems of keeping 


straight and level while you're busy at other duties are elim- 
inated. Whether you're a brand new private pilot, experi- 
enced VFR or IFR pilot, you'll welcome the assist the 
Levelair gives you. Takes all the work out of flying, leaves 
all the fun for you. 

The Levelair is approved for the Cessna 175, 180, 
and Skylane. If you’re ordering one of these fine Cessna 
airplanes be sure to specify Levelair as factory-installed 
equipment. Or your Cessna dealer can easily and quickly 
install the Levelair in your present Cessna. 


182 





T-1 LEVELAIR. Holds your Cessna unerringly straight and level. Smooths 
out rough air, keeps you level while your attention is diverted to map reading, 
radio work or other flight duties. Completely non-electric. Operates controls 





smoothly, with trouble-free pneumatic bellows. Factory installed price — 
¥ 
Two $ 795 on Cessna Skylane 
a , o 2 $1165* other models 
MO T-2 LEVELAIR. incorporates famous Toctair Course Selector and Heading 
DELS Lock. Just set ony heading you wish on the Tactoir Directional Gyro. The T-2 
OFFERED will fly it to the exact degree. Your Levelair will automatically turn to any new 


heading you desire as if by magic! And there's no confusing zero heading. 
Makes flying a VOR, ADF or ILS course so easy. Only Tact- 
cir offers this exclusive feature. Factory installed price — 
$1095 on Cessna Skylone 
$1610** other models 


“Includes artificial horizon and complete vocuum system — these, plus a direct 
gyro,cre already standard equipment in the Skylane. 





**Iincludes artificial horizon, directional gyro and complete vacuum system — 
all of which ore standord equipment in the Skylane. 
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See your Cessna dealer now for a Levelair demonstration. 
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Look What Your Dollar Gets You 


in the PIPER 


) SEEN N 





WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL, MOST WANTED 
HIGH PERFORMANCE BUSINESS AIRPLANE 





$14,995 The best looking, modern, low-wing airplane, 
the 180 horsepower Comanche has all the features you want 
for top economy and efficiency—laminar flow wing, single- 
piece jet-type stabilator, swept rudder for 160 mph cruise. 
Means 20% less operating cost than for any other all-metal 
plane with similar performance. Add to this the fact that 
the Comanche has the biggest, roomiest cabin, by far, of any 
single-engine business airplane. Definitely the outstanding 
buy in the $15,000 price class. 





$18,995 You'll have to spend over $6,000 more for any 
other all-metal airplane with performance comparable to 
the Comanche 250. It’s powered with the smooth, rugged 
250 horsepower, six-cylinder Lycoming engine, which can 
be expected to give you far more operating hours between 
overhauls than any other comparable engine. The Comanche 
250 is conservatively rated at 181 mph cruising speed, has 
60 gallons standard gas capacity, far more cabin, baggage 
room, payload than anything in its class. 


180 HP COMANCHE 


$16,575 Buys you the Custom 180 hp Comanche. All 
the superb, way-ahead features of the Comanche plus full 
advanced instrument panel including gyro horizon, direction 
gyro, electric turn and bank, plus 12-channel VHF trans 
mitter, Omni-navigation, VHF receiver. Here's a well 
equipped, 160 mph, modern, low-wing, all-metal cross- 
country airplane with sensational economy and wonderful 
all-around performance. Here’s real value, real utility — the 
best, by far, of any airplane in its price class 


250 HP COMANCHE 


$22,745 That's all you pay for the AutoFlite Coman- 


che 250 — a completely equipped airplane with full gyro 
panel, Narco Omnigator Mark II including 27-channel VHF 
transmitter, Omni, marker beacon, Lear ADF-12E auto 
matic direction finder, plus Piper AutoControl as standard 
equipment. This sensational automatic flight system gives 
you effortless hands-off flight. Here’s an airplane thoroughly 
equipped for normal IFR operation with all the “extras” 
you want for less than the bare price of any similar type. 


Check the equipment, check the extras, check the cabin space, check the power 
plant, check the payload, check over-all performance and economy of opera- 
tion; double check what you get for your money. You'll see the Comanche 
is your logical choice. See your Piper dealer or write for brochure, Dept. G-7, 
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NEWS 


If you or your company have been 
putting off the purchase and installa- 
tion of new advanced radio equipment 

. . wait no longer! Now, for the first 
time, and for as little as % down, DOT 
Airtronics will expertly install fine new 
Lear, Collins, or any quality aircraft 
radio, electronic flight control, com- 
munications and navigation equipment 
... and finance the balance over 12 to 
24 month period. 








COLLINS COMM SYSTEM w/ power supply 
$1395, plus installation 


COLLINS BASIC NAV/COMM SYSTEM 
w/power supply. The 51X-3/17L-8A 
344D-1/427B system package provides 
professional IFR operation. Total weight, 
only 13.15 pounds. $2370, plus instal- 
lation. 





NEW LEAR ADF-12E—2 SYSTEM 
Standard system only $1045, plus instal- 
lation. 

NEW LEAR-GONIO FLA-100 ADF 
ANTENNA SYSTEM. Includes Model ADF- 
12E-2 Automatic Direction Finder, Ampli- 
fier and Lear-Gonio ADF Antenna System 
$1225, plus installation. 





Look to DOT AIRTRONICS - serving all of 
your needs for aeronautical radio. We spe- 
cialize in expert installation. Visit us. We'd 
like to show you around. You'll appreciate 
our growing facilities and our complete 
understanding of your problems and needs. 


There’s @ reason why, in less than two 
years, we've become the East Coast's 
leader in aeronautical radio sales and service. 


WE 
DOT UNDERLINE 
AIRTRONICS§ service: 
TUrner 8-0010 
ZAHNS AIRPORT. 
Amityville-Lindenhurst, New York 








MAILBOX! 


LF TO THE RESCUE 
I have read with great interest the 


| “Hangar Flying” item signed by John W. 


Brink of Blythe, Calif. in your April is- 
sue, wherein he relates a story of a flying 


| experience and of visibilities he actually 





encountered against those reported by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 

I operated a large, privately-owned, com- 
mercial airport for many years and Mr. 
Brink’s story is similar to those of a large 
number of pilots I have seen participating 
in cross-country flight. 

Mr. B., I believe, was unfamiliar with 
Civil Air Regulations. What he should 
have known was that the weather report 
he received in flight on his L/F receiver 
“visibility four miles over the basin” was 
the reported ground visibility for that sta- 
tion and not the flight visibility; the 
USWB does not, in its hourly weather 
sequences, report the flight visibilities. 
CAR, Part 60 makes a clear distinction 
between flight and ground visibilities, and 
it is the ground visibilities that are re- 
ported in the sequences. 

In such cases where a pilot might re- 
ceive a favorable weather report for any 
station indicating VFR conditions and 
later in flight he encounters unfavorable 
conditions for VFR, it is encumbent upoa 
him to remain out of control areas unless 
he has obtained an air-traffic clearance 
and he holds a valid instrument rating 
and his aircraft is properly equipped for 
instrument flight. 

Name WITHHELD ON REQUEST. 


vPro 14? 


I am writing in hopes that through your 
many readers I will be able to obtain 
more information, and perhaps the where- 
abouts, of the YPQ 14 built by the Culver 
Co. and in production until about 1948 for 
the Army or Air Force. Used primarily as 
a drone, the best description I have been 
able to come up with is that it was of wood 
construction, single plane, with a 90-hp 
engine and had electrically operated re- 
tractable tricycle gear and flaps. It was 
painted a very bright red finish and had 
a top cruising speed of 150 mph. A friend 
who used to have the pleasure of flying 
these while in the Ferry Command nick- 


| named it “a miniature P-39.” . . 


If I can learn of the whereabouts of this 
delightful gem, this could well be the air- 
craft to help quell the desire to fly and 
own a WW II fighter plane. 

Grorce A. Hitman, Jr. 
3904 Loquat Ave., 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Many thanks for inserting the note re- 
garding the Teterboro Flying Club in a 








recent “Mailbox.” 

We have had a tremendous response 
from enthusiastic flyers from various 
parts of the country. Although we had to 
turn down some of the interested ones at 
this time, we wish to thank those who 
wrote in for information. .. . 

H. N. Sarrn, Secretary 
Teterboro, N. J. 


AND SO IT WAS 


On my recent transfer to Okinawa I 
carried a bunch of old issues of Fiymne in 
my seabag. During the long ocean trip I 
was able to catch up on many interesting 
articles I hadn’t had time to read before. 
In the April 1956 issue I noticed some- 
thing familiar in the picture illustrating 
“Pipe’s to Kites”—a picture of Lt. F. Lee 
Bailey standing between an FJ-2 Fury 
and a Luscombe. 

“That looks like my Luscombe,” I 
thought. Upon reading the little ship’s No 
N1234B, I had a double interest in the 
story! The Luscombe in the picture had 
become my proud possession July 10, 
1957. It’s great to find a picture of one’s 
own ship in Fryre! 

I passed my private check ride about 





six weeks before my transfer and, al- 
though I kept the Luscombe, I'd resigned 
myself to non-flying status for many 
moons. But soon after arriving on “Okie” 
I learned that I could continue flying by 
joining the Naha Aero Club which I did 
promptly. We have about 75 active mem- 
bers. Our planes consist of a J-3; a Tri- 
Pacer; a Stinson L-5 and a 65-hp Taylor- 
craft. The membership is selective and 
there is a long waiting list. 
The fact that I enjoy your magazine is 
confirmed by the enclosed subscription. 
A/Ser. Louts Evers 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


WITHIN AN INCH OF YOUR LIFE 


Ever hear the old saying, “Well, cheated 
Death again”? This holds true in the 
article “Within An Inch of Your Life,” in 
the March issue. 

In the summer of 1953, while stationed 
at Tyndall AFB, Fila. a C-45, alias twin 
Beech, had similar trouble from the same 

(Coatinued on page 8) 
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Positive VOR Identification 


With so many new Omni stations being 
added and frequencies of existing stations 
being switched around so fast, betrer be care- 
ful to check information given on regular 
Sectional or Regional (WAC) charts. 

Case in point occurred just a few 
weeks ago. A pilot called in to say he 
had just passed the Caldwell, N. J., 
Omni and none of the landmarks looked 
right. And well they shouldn't have — 
he was 28 miles away from where Cald- 
well used to be! Caldwell was decom- 
missioned about three months earlier and 
its frequency of 115.4 mc was assigned 
to Stillwater, N. J., Omni, 28 miles to 
the northwest. Our pilot, flying with a 
“current” New York Sectional chart, 
took a bead on what he thought was 
Caldwell, by tuning tw 115.4 and he 
wound up quite confused, to say the 
least, over Stillwater. 

Now, where he made his mistake was just 
assuming that the station he had tuned on 
115.4 was Caldwell. He failed to check the 
code identification. If he had, he would have 
known that he was tuned to STW and not 
Caldwell. 

This is a rather unusual case of the 
same frequency being switched to an 
Omani in the same general area, but it 
can happen. 

Positive identification is also desirable 
because there might be several Omnis in the 
same area which are only one or two tenths 
of a megacycle apart. Check that identifica- 
tion positively before you start heading for 
any Omni station. 

How can you keep up with all the fre- 
quency changes and new Omnis which 
are being plugged in? The hard way is 
to keep track of all notices in the Air- 
men's Guide. All changes, shutdowns, 
and new locations are published in the 
current issue, but might not show up in 
the good book a month or so later. 

The best way is to use current radio navi- 
gation charts. These are revised every few 
weeks to show all changes and are a must for 
anyone actively using an airplane cross- 
country. Once you've started using them, the 
WAC and Sectional charts stay in the glove 
compartment, reducing cockpit clutter. 

Radio charts make your whole cross-country 
work simpler, more certain, more business- 
like. Two subscription services are available— 
either the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, or Jeppesen in Denver. You can sub- 
scribe for just the radio chart service or get 
the full treatment including all instrument 
approach procedures. 

With up-to-date radio facility charts 
and good radio equipment, cross-country 
is a cinch—and a lot less confusing. 


Regards, 
MARCO © Fort Washington, Pa. 
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18-OUNCE « COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED 
3-LIGHT 


MARKER BEACON 
RECEIVER 


— MMCONARBT 


Here’s great news for single and twin-engine owners — an airline-type 
three-light marker beacon receiver that weighs only 18 ounces and is 
priced at a fraction of the cost of similar equipment now on the market 
The Narco MBT gives you positive identification of airways and LI 
range Z markers (white light); ILS outer markers (blue light) and middle 
markers (amber light). Provides aural identification as well. 
And it’s all completely self-contained! No separate power supply; no 
! complicated wiring; no shock mount needed. Case measures less than 3'2~ 
by 1%” by 6”, can be quickly and easily panel-mounted. You'll find the 
| Narco MBT so useful and helpful, so many ways. 





Priced at only $230 


Less antenna and cables 


Simplified superheterodyne design with ruggedized 
construction throughout, plus hermetically-sealed 





MOUNT EITHER WAY 
Uniqve face panel is 
etched on one side for 
horizontal mounting, on 
the other side for vertico! 
mounting. 


units, heavy-duty transistors and printed circuitry, 
combine to give the narco MBT exceptional relia- 
bility. Cam be expected to give long, trouble-free 
strvice. Fantastically low power drain of only 
0.005 amperes. Has “Press to Test” lights, variable 
dimming. 
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SAVE 
TWO 


’ esate 


YEARS 







ENROLL NOW IN NORTHROP 
INSTITUTE’S TWO-YEAR 
COURSES IN: 


Aeronautical Engineering Technology 
Electronics Engineering Technology 
Maintenance Engineering Technology 


Thousands of Northrop graduates have 
used this training to qualify for fine posi- 
tions in the Aircraft, Electronics, Missile 
and space technology industries. 


EARN A BACHELOR OF 

SCIENCE DEGREE 

If you elect, you may continue your 
study an additional year and earn a 
Bachelor of Science Degree in the field 
of your choice. 


TIME IS MONEY 

The time you save by training at North- 
rop will be worth literally thousands of 
dollars to you in dollars saved and extra 
money earned. 


Approved for Veterans 


Northrop 
Institute 


of Technology 
(Northrop Aeronautical Institute) 

1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, 
Inglewood 1, Calif. 


Mail Coupon 
For 
Free Catalog 





NORTHROP INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, Calif. 
Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog, 
employment data, and schedule of class starting | 
dates. | am interested in: | 
[) Aeronautical Engineering Technology | 
f) Electronic Engineering Technology 
| Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology ! 
[| Airframe and Powerplant Mechanic | 
|| Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance | 
! 


Name... 
Address 
City 
Veterans: Check here () for Special Veteran 
Training information. 


—S— er orl rc r-rel r- - dbenbanemittbdntind 
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MAILBOX 
(Continued from page 6) 





cause. Someone forgot to install a nut on 
| the elevator quadrant bolt. 
| Lady Luck smiled this time also. Final 
score a very shook up pilot and a more 
| shook mechanic who went along for the 
| ride. Numerous red faces in the mechan- 
ics’ and inspectors’ ranks plus a Beech 
with a scrubbed belly and beautiful pair 
of sweptback props. 
All agree the installation is hard to see 
| on final inspection but a good flashlight 
and inspection mirror works wonders. 
Garrett SMITH 
Idlewild Int'l Airport, N. Y. 


BELOW THE BORDER 


This past November, together with a 
| friend, I flew a new Super Cub some 70 
hours over a great deal of Mexico. Hav- 
ing been more or less active in civil and 
military flying the past 25 years, I have 
seen a number of airports from terrible to 
| wonderful. 
One of the most pleasant surprises was 
landing at the new Aeropuerto SCOP., 
| some ten miles east of Chihuahua, and 
taxiing to the Piper Dealer’s Central Aero- 
nautica. The facilities, prices and prompt, 
courteous and efficient service were com- 
parable to the finest “country club air- 
| port” in any country I have visited. If 
you are a jaded Airdale with a touch of 
inferiority complex, I suggest you stop at 
Chihuahua, but not on the old strip at 
| the northwest edge of town and still 
shown on the charts. It has been closed 
for two years. ... 





Rev. Joe S. Hooker 
| Bellflower, Calif. 


FOR QUICK RESULTS 


| A little note of interest that I thought 
might be helpful to other plane owners 
| like myself. 
I am an Air Force major and three 
times have had to leave home on a sud- 
| den change of station. First time I had a 
| Culver V. Couldn’t sell or give it away. 
| Couple years later got overseas orders 
| and had an Ercoupe on my hands. Both 
| times I left my planes with Leo Yoder of 
Aircraft Sales and Service in Long Beach, 
| Calif., recommended as a most reliable 
dealer. Mr. Yoder cleaned up both planes, 
sold them and sent me a check promptly. 
Late last fall I got another fast ship- 
ment overseas. My recently 
Cessna 170B was a problem on such short 
| notice. I flew it down to Mr. Yoder. .. . 
Recently I got his check, and for my ask- 
ing price. 
| That’s a real service and a relief for 
anyone contemplating buying a plane but 
| afraid they might not be able to resell it 
if in need of cash, or if they have one they 


May. E. D. Penrop 


| | must sell quickly. 


5040th Air Base Wing 
APO 942, Seattle, Wash. 


STATE AIRPORT DIRECTORIES 


The State of Illinois Department of 
Aeronautics is to be congratulated on 
their most excellent free airport directory, 
which you mentioned in “Briefings,” Feb- 
ruary FLYING. 

Their use of aerial photographs to re- 
place airport diagrams is outstanding and 
a marked improvement over any other 
method. 

Can you tell me if any other state offers 
an Airport Directory of any sort? 


U. Owen WALKER 


Memphis 12, Tenn. 

@ Offhand we think of Idaho, Utah, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Arizona, but for 
a complete list would suggest writing to 
the National Association of State Aviation 
Officials, 1101 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.—Eb. 


REQUIEM 


By the time you read this undoubtedly 
you will have received 500 letters on the 
mistake in your article “Requiem to the 
B-36” by Dave Karten in the May issue. 
Mr. Karten (page 84) refers to the (AC) 
primary electrical system pioneered in 
the Magnesium Monster and now stand- 
ard equipment on the newer crop of mili- 
tary aircraft, among them the “F-104 Voo- 
doo.” A goof? 

By the way, didn’t they keep No. 704 
B-36 at Amon Carter Field, Fort Worth, 
in memory of the grand bird? 

Bos BocasH 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 





@ The F-104 is indeed not a McDonnell 
Voodoo. It is a Lockheed Starfighter. The 
Voodoo is an F-101A. (Also a slip is in 
listing SAC bombers as B-37s and B-52s. 
Of course, it’s B-47 not B-37!) If we get off 
with 500 letters we'll consider ourselves 
real lucky! As for No. 704 having been re- 
tired to Amon Carter Field, whether it is 
the 704 we do not know, but we do know 
that a B-36 is now enshrined there as a 
memorial to the men who built it, main- 
tained it and flew it. This B-36, last sta- 
tioned at Biggs AFB, El Paso with the 
95th Bomb Wing, was flown to Ft. Worth 
on Feb. 12. Twenty-three persons, includ- 
ing 14 crewmembers, were aboard this 
final flight as it put down at Amon Carter 
to be greeted by brass band and many dis- 
tinguished guests, civilian and military. 
Here it will be the center attraction of a 
landscaped park southwest of the terminal 
building and will be maintained by the 
Convair Management Club.—Ep. 
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“ ., and / never dreamed 


the new Bonanza was 
so easy fo fly/” 


Fly it and discover speed and economy 


unmatched by any other plane in its class: 


Even if you’re an experienced Bonanza pilot, 
you've got a terrific thrill coming the first time you 
fly a new 1959 K35 Bonanza. And if you’ve never 
flown a Bonanza at all, you simply can’t imagine 
the difference between flying this new ’59 Bonanza 
and all other airplanes. In either case, visit your 
Beechcraft distributor or dealer this month and 
accept his invitation to fly the new Bonanza yourself. 

Here are just a few reasons why the 1959 Bonanza 
is today’s outstanding single-engine business plane: 

1. Continuous-flow fuel injection engine for easier 
starting, smoother operation and complete freedom 
from carburetor icing. 

2. Cruises 200 mph at only 75% power. Top speed 
of 210 mph. 

3. New longer range—up to 910 miles with stand- 
ard tanks. Up to 1,245 miles with auxiliary tanks. 


TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR MS 760 JET 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN 


SUPER 18 
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4. Climbs at 1,170 fpm. 20,000 ft. service ceiling. 

5. Amazingly low operating cost—uses less gaso- 
line and oil than the average family car. 

6. Exceptional visibility— and so quiet inside you 
can talk in normal tones in flight. 

7. Rugged construction permits it to be licensed 
in a category requiring 15'2% more strength than 
the category in which other single-engine business 
airplanes are licensed. 

Besides this outstanding performance and un- 
equalled comfort, Bonanzas are famous for low de- 
preciation that protects your original investment. 

See your Beechcraft distributor or dealer for a 
demonstration soon. Ask him, too, about low-cost 
financing and leasing plans, or write Public Rela- 
tions Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kan- 


eechcraft 


BUSINESS 











Briefings --: : 





LS pe gn RECENT with Weems System 
of Navigation, Annapolis, Md., is this 
new Pilot's Clip Board, Mark lIA. 
Designed to hold the new official 5 x 8 in. 





Approach and Landing Charts, it has con- 
venient pencil holders and a built-in pen- 
cil sharpener. The leg strap is adjustable 
in size, with a snap fastener. The price is 
$10. With light, $15. 


| penne CHANGES requiring student and 
private pilot applicants for medical 
certificates to take physical examinations 
from designated medical examiners is 
currently under examination by FAA. 
After comments from general aviation in- 
terests have been studied (closing date 
for which was May 18 last) decision will 
be made public. 


AMED AS ACTING CHIEF of the Office of 

Public Affairs in the FAA is Chester 
“Chet” Spurgeon. Mr. Spurgeon was pre- 
viously Director of Information for the 
CAA. The Office of Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is central information office 
for inquiries dealing with FAA opera- 
tions. 


ASTERN AIR LINES’ passengers at N. Y. 
International Airport will momentar- 
ily be using this $18 million structure 
($20 million with supporting facilities) 
said to be the largest passenger building 
in the world for use by a single airline. 





Shown in the foreground of this archi- 
tect’s sketch are the building’s two ar- 
cades with loading gates for 16 jet-age 
aircraft simultaneously. At background 
left is the International Arrivals Building. 


PON REQUEST the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Corp. 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., will be glad to send their 
illustrated brochure which explains the 
new Wickwire Rope Tiedown System for 
all types of aircraft. Titled “Tiedown 
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High Insurance Costs and Increase Tie- 
down Revenues,” the brochure diagrams 
proper tiedown procedures and suggests 
cost-cutting ideas for airports of all sizes. 


HE LIGHT AIRCRAFT OPERATOR has not 

been forgotten in this era of jets. Ac- 
cording to a recent FAA announcement 
more than 3,000 new air markers were in- 
stalled during 1958 by State Aviation 
Commissions, civic and aeronautical 
groups in 24 states. This was in addition 
to keeping thousands of older markers at 
peak visibility. 


gmp LATEsT is the MBT, a three-light 
75 me marker beacon receiver com- 
pletely self-contained. An 18-oz. instru- 
ment, measuring 3%, x 1% x 6 in., the 
MBT employs sim- 
plified circuitry 
and 100 per cent 
use of transistors 
to provide airline 
type indication of 
enroute airway fan 
markers, LF range and Z markers, outer 
and middle ILS markers, each type of 
marker being indicated by a different 
colored light. In two versions MBT/12 for 
12-volt operation and MBT/24 for 24 volts. 
Price $230, National Aeronautical Corp., 
Fort Washington, Pa. 





ENDIX RADIO DIVISION has introduced the 

INA-21A, a new VOR/ILS airborne 
navigator indicator. A standard three-inch 
instrument, it provides—in one-unit— 
VOR and Localizer 
pointer, glide slope 
pointer TO-FROM 
indicators, three 
marker beacon in- 
dicator lamps, an 
omni-bearing _ se- 
lector, and flag 
alarms for both 
VOR/Localizer and 
glide scope point- 
ers. In production 
at Baltimore, Md. facilities, this new unit 
is the latest addition to Bendix “21 
Series,” lightweight airline-type nav/ 
comm equipment. 





— AIRCRAFT has added Atlantic Avia- 
tion Corp., Wilmington (Del.) Div., to 
its network of distributors; and the De- 
Havilland Aircraft Pty. Ltd. of Sydney as 
Beechcraft distributor in Australia. 


WNERS OF BUSINESS and private air- 

craft may now charge fuel, mainte- 
nance, plane charter and other aviation 
services (and be billed monthly) through 
the American Rwy. Co.'s new AMEX 
credit card system. These charges are 
in addition to those for accommodations, 
meals, entertainment, car rental and other 
business expenses. AMEX, now estab- 
lished at 102 airports in 37 states, will 
eventually be on a worldwide basis. 


HAT OTHER ARCHITECTURAL PATTERN 

could those responsible for design of 
an air terminal at Natchez, Miss. employ 
other than that which is common to 30 
or more of the ante-bellum homes in the 
immediate vicinity? 





The terminal and airport, dedicated only 


recently, is seven miles northeast of 
Natchez. Served by two local airlines, the 
airport offers three 5,000-ft. hard-surfaced 
runways, runway lights and unicom. Wm 
D. Simmons is manager. 


para MANUAL from Coopers Indus- 
tries, Inc. 3722 W. North Ave., Chicago 
47, Ill., offers valuable information neces- 
sary in the recovering of fabric planes 
and parts. Discusses application of fabric 
and dope; techniques, specifications, pre- 
ventives, and includes a special chapter 
on removal of old fabric. Price: $3.50. 


ELIVERY OF A 350 mph Super B-26 to 

G. C. Murphy of McKeesport has 
been announced by L. B. Smith Aircraft 
Corp., Miami, Fla. The newly acquired 
aircraft, piloted by James K. Jordan and 
Dave Jones, chief pilot and co-pilot, 
respectively will be used to cover the 
company’s 414 variety stores stretching 
from the east coast to the Mississippi. 


XTENDING 1000 mites southwest from 
Alaska along the Aleutian Island 
Chain, six new DEWline radar stations 
are in operation. These powerful radar 
sentries, such as the one shown here at 


ihe 
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Cape Sarichef on Unimak Island are de- 


signed to prevent long-range Soviet 
bombers from making an undetected end 
run around the earlier established and 
well-known northern DEWline across the 
Arctic wastes of Alaska and Canada. 


HREE NEW PUBLICATIONS out of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will add substantially to 
one’s aviation knowledge yet hardly dent 
one’s exchequer. (1) “U. S. Aircraft, 
Missiles and Space Craft 1959.” Formerly 
“UJ. S. Aviation Today” it is compiled by 
(Continued on page 82) 
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—t FLY WEATHER-WISE—(memn)- 


These weather items prepared in consultation with the United States Weather Bureau 


{TY DEVICES 


LANDING AIDS 


New landing aids are allowing pilots to make maxin 




































use of airport runways, even under poor weather condiuons 
For example, the flashing strobeacon lights shows 

photo at left. Sequence-flashing lights create a swiftly mov 
ing “‘fireball’’ which accurately guides planes to the ay 


proach end of the runway 


Remote reading instruments and new observatio: 
niques are being used to report precise landing visi 
measurements at major airports. They tell pilots wi! 

be seen in flight rather than what is visible to an obser 
on the ground. 


Runway Visual Range (RVR)—Horizontal 
along runway at which pilot touching down can expe 
see high intensity runway lights. Measurements are 
mined by photo-electric Transmissometer 


Approach Light Contact Height (ALCH)— Based or 
visual range of pilot. Given in terms of altitude in fee } 
the glide path at which a pilot can expect to sec 

lights. ALCH is computed from measurements | e by 
Transmissometer, Ceilometer and other instruments. (In 
use at present only at Newark Airport, N. J 


Rotating Beam Ceilometer — Electronic weath- 
er instrument used to measure vertica! visibility 
and the height of bases of clouds. 


For safer landings . . . top performance at all times it 
pays to rely on Mobil aviation products. There's Mobilgas 
Aircraft, Mobiljet fuels, Mobiloil Aero, Mobil hydraulic 
oils and greases. They all meet and exceed rigid U. S. Gov 


ernment specifications. Fly weather-wise . . . Fly Mobil! 


Photograph courtesy of Sylvania Electric Products, Incorporated 


You’re Miles Ahead with 


Tune in “TRACKDOWN 
every Wednesday night, CBS-TV 
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First vertical takeoff-landing transport, Air Force's 16'4-ton Hiller X-18 tilt-wing, Project Engineer M. F. Gotes uses smoke filament “to 


now in test at Edwards AFB. Power: Two Allison T-40 turboprops totaling 11,070 check entrainment of ambient air by downward deflected 
hp plus 3,400-lb. thrust Westinghouse turbojet for transition ond hover control; jet flow” in VTOL lift project. Basic research contract in 
approved with Champion Jet Igniters. (Champion pioneered jet igniter development external jet mixing wos oworded Hiller’'s Advanced 
with experimental engines in ‘42, remains in forefront today.) Hiller Pres. Stan Research Division. (New high-temperature adhesives sub- 
Hiller predicts ‘inevitable conversion of entire transport system to VTOL." sidiory puts Hiller into space race.) 
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| feet 
planted square 
in mid-air...” 





A behind-scenes report 
on Hiller Aircraft Corporation... 
one in a series on why helicopters 
and VTOL aircraft, like the world’s 
airlines and business fleets, use 
Champion Spark Plugs 


Hiller XROE-1 Rotorcycle, world’s smallest collapsible ‘copter, can be 
unfolded by one man and flown in less than five minutes! Pilot models 
of the Champion-fired Rotorcycle are scheduled for delivery to Marines 
shortly. Test engineers found Champions mandatory to ensure depend- 
ability of 45-hp, 290-ib. Rotorcycle. 











‘Look, man! No hands!" Without hands on controls, pilot demonstrates 
hovering stability of Hiller ducted-fan ‘Flying Platform.’ Nelson H-53 
engine manufacturer worked with Champion, mating plugs to engires 
during development stages. Now underway are three separate military 
ducted-fan projects — outgrowth of unconventional flight concepts proved 
by Flying Platform. One is development of experimental vehicle in 
higher speed range for Bureau of Aeronautics. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Mr. Fisher 





to 4-ploce class, Hiller reports. First deliveries of the lightweight commercial 12E 
ore in progress. Hiller is aiming for 50-50 commercial and military sales. (Nearly 
80% of total Hiller business in 1958 was military.) 


by HERB FISHER 


international aviation authority, veteran test pilot, author 


“You just strap it on like skis, 
give it some throttle—and 
you've got your feet planted 
square in mid-air!” 

That simple, says the test 
pilot who first “‘walked on air” 
with the unconventional ducted- 
fan Flying Platform strapped 
to his feet. You wonder how 
some of Hiller’s research craft can fly . . . 
but then, aerodynamics is still puzzling 
the flight of the all-wrong bumble bee. 
He flies. And so does Hiller—with phe- 
nomenal success! 

Founded in 1940 by 17-year-old 
mechanical genius Stanley Hiller, Jr., 
Hiller Aircraft Corporation is rightly 
famed for two things: Volume-supplying 
a vast military and civilian market with 
light helicopters noted for efficiency as 
well as operating and maintenance econ- 
omy. And pioneering “years-ahead” 
flight concepts to reality. 

Visionary Stan Hiller and his lab and 
design team sent aloft the world’s first 
co-axial aircraft four years after the com- 
pany’s founding. 

Next came this country’s first jet 
torque-compensating ‘copter. 

Soon afterward, the unconventional 
Flying Platform. First of its kind. Com- 
pletely revolutionary! Forerunner of a 
whole new era of ducted-fan flight (wait 
and see!)... 

Then the 290-Ib., collapsible, one-man 
XROE Rotorcycle. A virtual flying 
motorcyle! The Marines snapping up 
first test models . . . 

And—the nation’s first vertical takeoff 
transport, the VTOL/STOL X-18, a 
turbine-powered 33,000-Ib. research 
giant currently under test at Edwards 
Air Force Base. 

In the works at Hiller are more re- 
search craft destined to lift the eyebrows 
of old-time fixed-wing test pilots like 
myself (until we remember the bumble 
bee and Hiller’s knack for taking the 
bugs out of “bumble bees”). 

Production-wise, backbone of the 61- 
acre Hiller operation at Palo Alto, Calif., 
is the Army H-23D “Raven” helicopter 





(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Perched on a mountain top doing a commercial job is the new Hiller 12E. The 
Champion-equipped, 305-hp 12E is the most powerful production ‘copter in the 3- 









Turbojet blade-tip propulsion model tokes shape from drawing 





boords . . . possible solution to lorge helicopter flight problems 
Hiller experts on Army-Navy project ore r) ©. W. Messinger 
“Tip-Turbo”™ Project Engineer; J. B. Nichols, Manager-Adv ed 


Planning Hiller tip-propulsion experience includes tt 


flight hours with romjet rotorcroft 


with its Lycoming VO-435 engine and 
the higher powered civilian version, the 


‘copter cruise conditions approximate 
continuously those of regular aircraft at 


new 12E, with its 305-hp Lycoming. full-power takeoff. The result of this 
First deliveries on the lightweight, heavy- torture-testing is one reason Champion 
load-lifting commercial and business today remains ‘way out front in spark 


12E began this Spring. 

One of the many missions of the 
military-version Raven is primary trainer 
for all Army helicopter pilots. At Camp 
Wolters, Tex., world’s largest helicopter 
operation, normal helicopter mainte- 
nance time has been slashed in half with 
a fleet of 200 Ravens! 

Throughout these dramatic years at 
Hiller—from first light ‘copters to as yet 
unannounced giants with turbojet blade- 
tip propulsion and second-generation 
jet-lift VTOL’s—Hiller and Champion 
Spark Plug Company have worked to- 
gether. Closely. Developing technology 
in the vital area of ignition—heart and 
lifebeat of any machine that flies. 

With Hiller, the military, and the 
engine manufacturer, Champion devel- 
oped and tested new plugs for new flight 
requirements. Hiller further subjected 
these—and competitive plugs—to tor- 
ture seldom experienced by a plug in 
actual use even though normal 


plug and jet igniter development—and 
preferred by the world’s major airlines 
and business fleets. 

I haven't got space to detail Hiller 
tests. But Ill tell you about one, the 
brutal “tie-down”: Hiller straps ‘copters 
and VTOL’s to test pads and runs en- 
gines—day and night, without letup 
at continuous full-throttle, then 85 
power! I’m telling you! If everything 
isn’t up to missile-age par—especially 
those vital plugs—you can imagine 
the results! 

Any wonder, then, that Powerplant 
Design Specialist Bob David directs 
Senior Buyer Gene Sparks to specif) 
Champions when ordering the various 
engines Hiller uses? 

Hiller has had a personal hand in 
tailoring the dependability of those plugs 
to torturous requirements —as Hiller 
tailors its research craft to fly right! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY: TOLEDO |, OHIO 


Whisking heavy loads anywhere is duck's soup for the powerful new lightweight 


12E helicopter with its Champion-fired 305-hp Lycoming VO-540 engine. Compared witt 


predecessor, the three-place commercial-executive 12E will transport 65% more pay 
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miles farther, and hover in ground-effect four times higher 
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VINTAGE OF OLD ‘42 


THERE IT WAS, sitting in its black and 
white paint scheme, just recently washed, 
and gleaming in the sun. If love was ever 
blind, it was now as I admired the clean 
lines of the 1942 model Interstate Cadet. 

Since small, two-place aircraft were in 
high demand in the south, it had taken 
weeks of searching before I found one 
that wasn’t over-priced. Even then I had 
to trade in my car to get the necessary 
cash to purchase the plane. 

It had a black sheep insignia painted on 
the sides by the former owner and I soon 
learned that the local pilots jokingly re- 
ferred to it as “the Goat,” but despite its 





Author with his 17-year-old Interstate Cadet. 


nickname, it proved to be a great per- 
former. The “Goat” flew like a Champ 
and cruised out at 90 to 95 mph with 
the proper trim. Considering that it did 
this on a 65-hp Continental which 
burned less than four gallons an hour, it 
was really an economical cross-country 
ship. 

As the months went by I had to spend 
approximately $50 for maintenance which 
went mostly for a cracked windshield and 
a corroded exhaust stack that had to be 
replaced. 

Then I made a big decision. My annual 
vacation was only a couple of weeks away 
and I decided to fly the Interstate north 
to my home in Pennsylvania. Most of my 
former cross-country excursions in light 
planes were limited to flights of 300 miles 
or less and I had always wanted to under- 
take an extended trip in a small! plane. 
I figured that this was my chance! 

It was 0930 hours in the morning when 
the taxi got me to Lake Charles Munic- 
ipal airport where I kept my plane. By 
1000 hours I had securely stowed the bag- 
gage, checked the weather, pre-flighted 
the plane, and was rolling down the run- 
way. Clearing the local traffic pattern, I 
climbed on a direct course to Natchez, 
Miss., my first stop 145 miles away. 
There was a light tail wind from the left 
quarter. In no time at all I was munching 
cookies and drinking a Coke while the 
line boy at Natchez refueled the plane. 

From Natchez to Meridian, the flight 
was equally pleasant, I was flying over 
small, round hills now, and as I ap- 
proached Birmingham, the rolling hills 
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were slowly turning into small moun- 
tains. Getting the green light from the 
tower, I set down on the wide concrete 
runways of one of the nicest airports in 
the south and gassed up. 

After taking off I had to circle to gain 
altitude before I headed north over the 
mountains to Nashville, Tenn. 

Nashville was presently below my left 
wing and I made my letdown to the 
Cornelia Fort airport just northeast of the 
city. This was where I had planned to 
make my overnight stop and luckily got a 
free ride into town with one of the air- 
port employees. After a savory dinner and 
a good night of sleep, I was ready to go 
again the next day. 

The next hop was to Lexington, Ky., 
and then on to Huntington, W. Va. From 
Huntington I set my course for Pitts- 
burgh and soon the terrain below started 
to become familiar. Landing at the Al- 
legheny County airport in Pittsburgh I 
really felt that I was home, although I 
still had 90 miles to go. 

Soon I was flying up the Allegheny 


River valley, passing over terrain that 


I knew like the lines on my face. The sun 
was hidden by thick nimbo-stratus and 
visibility was down to about three miles, 
the worse weather I had encountered 
throughout the entire trip. Turning due 
north at Brookville, my heart skipped a 
beat or two as I picked up a tailwind and 
the mountains raced by. Fifteen minutes 
later, I dragged the old farm strip near 
Marienville which had been used occa- 
sionally by lightplanes. 

I touched down lightly and walked the 
remaining half mile into town and went 
through the back door. My parents were 
really surprised and couldn’t believe that 
I had flown all that distance i: a small 
“Sox-kite.” 

The total distance was 1215 miles and 
took 15 flying hours. The Interstate 
burned 60 gallons of gas and one and one- 
half quarts of oil. The trip cost $24.55, ex- 
cluding meals and hotel bill. 

Need I say again that this trip really 
sold me on lightplanes for fast, safe and 
efficient transportation? 

Rosert D. Recina 
Lake Charles AFB, La. 


A PLANE OF MY OWN 


MOST PEOPLE have the idea that a guy 
on an ordinary salary can’t afford to own 
and fly an airplane, but I’m here to say 
that they’re wrong. I have the sweetest 
little 1940 BL65 Taylorcraft you ever saw. 
For a year now, I’ve flown it to work in 
Little Rock in the morning and back in 
the evening to my home in Conway, Ark., 
35 miles away. This summer we built a 
new house with a hangar on the side. The 
plane’s paid for, and the house will be be- 
fore long. 

And yet, I'm a linotype operator for 
Jordon Printing Company -during the 





day. I do all right on the salary end, but 
nothing fancy. One of the requirements 
for a married man who goes into plane 
building is a patient wife who'll put up 
with temporary inconvenience. My Mary 
is all of that. I bought an old plane from 
a flying friend and rebuilt it myself— 
mostly from pieces, in the house. To hire 
outside help to put it in shape would have 
cost $1,000, but I did it myself in a year, 
for $300 and learned a lot. 

When I got it, the engine was in 
good condition except for rusted exhaust 





Where perseverance paid off in rich rewards. 


stacks. Of course the old BL65 outper- 
forms the later ones because it’s quicker 
on the take-off. It’s lighter, with two less 
gas tanks. But the rest of her was in a 
sad shape. 

So I brought the T-craft to Conway, took 
a deep breath and dismantled her. We 
moved three times during the year, so I 
hauled the ship along. Friends who 
dropped in saw an aileron or two in the 
living room, rudder in the bedrooms, 
cabin doors in the kitchen, one wing in 
the garage and the other at the airport. 
The engine stayed on the frame. When I 
got the whole thing finished, I hauled it 
to the airport and had the local manager, 
Dennis Cantrell, make new exhaust pipe 
and assemble the pieces. But between the 
buying and the licensing was a long gap, 
and a lot of scrounging around. 

The hangar on the new house worked 
out fine. When I’m ready to go to work, I 
taxi across the road to the airport and 
take off. In the hangar, which is 40 feet 
wide and 25 feet long (2 feet shorter than 
the house itself), there’s room for the 
family Studebaker under one wing, a 
work bench, a tool rack, and some of 
daughter Kathy’s toys. 

Criype B. McKennon 
as told to ANN Faris 
Conway, Ark. 


CANNY CREW 


LAST WINTER an American officer, fly- 
ing to Bagdad with three crew members 
and two, recently-purchased Boxer dogs, 
ran out of gas. Unable to land because of 
fog, he set the plane’s automatic pilot and 
bailed out with his crew, leaving the dogs 
in the plane. 

Anatolian peasants saw an airplane 
come through a narrow gap in the hills, 
glide down a long valley and make a per- 
fect landing in a flat field. 

The word has spread through the hills 
of Anatolia. Turks stride with new confi- 
dence along the bank of swift Kizil Irmak. 
They know now that the Russians can 
never win. For those incredible Ameri- 
cans have now trained dogs to fly air- 
planes. 


Brownsville, Tex. 


H. N. Fercuson 
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TERMINAL AREA ANXIETY 








Fly Professionally With Jeppesen 


e@/ /eppesen & CoO. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Air Associates @ Alaskan Aircraft Equipment Supply 
(Anchorage) ¢ Aviction Internationa! Corp. e General Aviation Supply Co. « 
William S$. Holloway (Henolulu) @ Merrell Aviation @ Pan American 
Navigation Service © Sky Store @ Standerd Products, inc. @ Timmins Aviation, 
Lid. (Montreal) « Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies. 
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Approach with confidence—with JEPPESEN. Jeppesen’s up-to-date Airway 
Manual Services provide two color “‘terminal area’’ charts. . . large, detailed 
airport diagrams . . . complete approach control and tower communications 
information. @ Fly with confidence— with Jeppesen. Jeppesen Airway Manual 
Services include many additional features... 
route) charts... flight planning charts... ADIZ and weather radar charts 

air traffic control rules and regulations . . . meteorology ... Civil Air Regula- 
tions ... and many others. e Jeppesen Airway Manual Services are relied 
upon by airline pilots... The same vital information can be yours. @ A choice 
of three new services to fit your flying... and your pocketbook. 


up-to-date radio navigation (en- 
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SEE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR, DEALER, OR MAIL COUPON 
JEPPESEN & CO. - Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 


Send complete information on Airway Manval [includes prices, orde 


blank) 


Send new J-2 catalog (includes above, plus details on Jepcc 


Plotters, Briefing Booklets, Flight Cases). 


Nome = — 


Computers, 





Address 





City & Stote. 








These Sov? Aircraft Products 
Contribute to Your Safety 


WINDSHIELD CLEANER 
with convenient squirt top for plastic 
windshields. Restores and maintains 
flexibility, prevents crazing and 
cracking. Even restores visibility to 
old windshields by removing mild‘ 
scratches. 


MODEL 3200 TAILWHEEL 


Insures smooth easy taxiing and landings even 
on rutty fields. 8” pneumatic tire fits Piper, 
Stinson, Cessna, Aeronica, Luscombe, Globe, 
Temco Swift, etc. 


2716 AIR TEMPERATURE GAUGE 
Easily installed through plexiglass 
windshield or cowling on most 

aircraft. Centigrade and 

Fahrenheit graduations. 


MODEL 3-24-B TAILWHEEL 


Automatic, steerable and full swivel. 
Has 6” solid rubber tire. Standard 
equipment on more than 70,000 air- 
craft: Luscombe, Piper, Taylor craft, 
Aeronica Champion and Chief, Stinson 
and others. 


4408 MASTER CYLINDER 


Has integral parking brake. For toe pedal 
installation. Standard equipment on thou- 
sands of popular aircraft. Has positive 
parking brake lock lever. Light, yet strong 








and dependable. 


4500 PARKING BRAKE VALVE 


Other models available as gas line 
shut-off valves, pneumatic pressure 
on-off valves and others. 


4 . 


B-711 MASTER CYLINDER 
BRAKE UNIT 

The largest selling aircraft master 

cylinder in the world. Made in right 

and left models. 
Scott also manufactures other aviation products 
that contribute to safety for business aircraft as 
well as commercial and military aircraft. Scott 
Oxygen Systems are known the world over for their 
high standards of perfection. Write for complete 
information. 


7SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 





HAVE YOU READ? 


BY JAMES F. SUNDERMAN 


THEY FLEW THE ATLANTIC, by Robert de 
la Croix (W. W. Norton, $3.95). 


The deeds and accomplishments of early 
air pioneers are no less amazing than the 
latest achievements in jets and missiles. 

British writer 
Robert de la Croix 
records the indi- 
vidual accounts of 
transatlantic air 
pioneering from 
the first unsuccess- 
ful attempt by 


| Robert Wellman in 


the crude dirigible 

“America” on Oc- 

tober 15, 1910, to 

July 5, 1937 when 

two hydroplanes 

made the first com- 

mercial crossing, Ireland to Newfound- 
land and return. With these two flights, 
writes de la Croix, “pioneering Atlantic 
flight was over. The Atlantic was har- 
nessed, and . . . regular service in each 
direction was being run.” 

De la Croix’s stories tell of success and 
tragic failure. Many are well known like 
the tales of the NC-4, Alcock and Brown, 
Lindbergh, Levine and Chamberlin, Ruth 
Elder, George Haldeman, Amelia Ear- 
heart, Kingsford-Smith, and the Graf Zep- 
pelin. Others are all but forgotten in the 
dizzy race of modern technology. But all 


| played a part in paving the way for the 
| comfort and safety we now enjoy in trans- 
| oceanic flight. 


| CONE OF SILENCE, by David Beaty (Wil- 


liam Morrow, $3.95). 


This fourth major novel by a former 
BOAC pilot probes inside the hierarchy 
of a mythical major modern airline com- 
pany to reveal the cross-currents of ten- 
sion, pressure, jealousy, loyalty and inter- 
nal petty politics which interplay among 


| the small number of pilots qualified for 


jet duty, and the over-riding obsession of 


| the management to 
| be “first” in the jet 
| business. 


George Gort, 
Senior Captain in 
British Empire 
Airways’ piston 
engine fleet, checks 
out in jets and 
early has a non- 
fatal take-off acci- 
dent in the “Phoe- 
nix,” newest multi- 
jet airliner, pride 
of the British air- 
craft industry. 

Collusion between British Empire Air- 
ways (which operate the Phoenix) and 
Atlas Aviation (builders of the giant new 
jet) assures that the Official Board of In- 
quiry charges Gort with pilot error. 

But Hugh Dallas, senior jet training 

(Continued on page 77) 
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FOR SINGLES AND TWINS 


ONLY 
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the New Improved 1959 








“SPORTS CAR OF THE AIR.’’ 








. THE FINEST PERFORMING oOo 
2 PLANE IN AMERICA TODAY 
FOR ONLY @ F.A.F. 


1/3 Down, up to 36 months to pay ... Bank Rates. 





PERFORMANCE 








All Metal Two-seater, 90 HP Conti- Rate of Climb .......................-.-.- 900 F.P.M. 
nental Motor, Normal Range over ie ae weveesnseees — we y 
5 ile ("sz a\_ ‘ > oy ake-oO un . eouness . . oe ° 
500 Miles. McCauley Metal Propeller. a... mre 6 












High Speed ................ -cceneesseee 28 MPH. sth 
Cruising Speed... 120 MPH We are the only source of genuine Sil- 
Stalling Speed vaire “Luscombe” airplanes and parts 
(with flaps) .............. Vertes 40 M.P.H. manufactured under U. S. Government 
(without flaps) ...................... 48 M.P.H approved type certificate 694. 
] pan mn 3 
MODEL 8F STANDARD “LUSCOMBE” AIRPLANE 
pat OTN SAE SS ae TRE (plus sales tax if any) $4,950.00 
OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 
de ta Check if Extended 
, “hy Description Price Desired Price 
s ~~ 2 Flaps, Installed . i <osveeveeneh465.00 % fyi: 
ar Navigation Lights, ‘Installed “: 32.50 pz ey 
4. Landing Lights, Installed __. ~ 59.50 | Sane 
5. Wheel Pants, Installed ..... ~ 125.00 | oe ae 
6. Cigarette Lighter, Installed 0 S350] 
7. 2-Way Narco Omni Radio, Installed 630.00 | “nA 
~———~—”~S”:«S Stal price including ‘optional equipment | 





Above prices F.A.F., Ft. Collins, Colorado 


SILVAIRE AIRCRAFT CO. 
1000 S. Colorado Bivd., Denver 22, Colorado 


Please send me free brochure on the new Luscombe 8F Silvaire all metal air- 


plane at $4950.00. 





General Offices: 1000 S. Colorado Bivd. 
Denver 22, Colo. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NE ES OER Re =e ES 5 OR EE ae ee Se an | 
CS ee alee Leeman toe PO See: | ON ee ee = ie . 
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PLANT: FT. COLLINS, COLO. Dealer inquiries invited. 
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For a 14" x 10" lithographic print, suitable for framing, write Aviation Division . . . Request Historical Series #2. 


Major Mannock, in his S.E. 5A, outwits overwhelming odds by pretending to be hit. 


Laly War Pinck-THE SE. 5A 


The S.E. SA was one of the outstanding British fighters of 
World War I. When fitted with a 200 h.p. Wolseley Viper 
engine, it had a maximum speed of 132 m.p.h. at 6500 feet, 
a ceiling of 20,000 feet, and an endurance of 2% hours. 
Although it lacked the quick maneuverability of some de- 
signs, the S.E. SA more than made up for this failing by its 
extra speed in level flight, great inherent stability, and a 
Structural strength that permitted diving at high speeds. 
Armed with a synchronized machine gun on the cowling 
and a Lewis gun on the top wing, the S.E. 5A was a remark- 
ably stable “gun platform” that permitted accurate shoot- 
ing, even at extreme range. 

Of all the great British fliers who flew S.E. SA’s— 
McCudden, Ball, Rhys-Davids—none was more admired 
than Major Edward “Mick” Mannock . . . a leading allied 


ace with 73 victories. Aside from being a skilled pilot, an 
accurate marksman and a master tactician, he was a good 
leader who watched over and nursed novice pilots in combat. 

In one recorded incident on May 28, 1918, Mannock 
made himself a “sitting duck” to save a comrade being 
harassed by a flight of Pfalz. His less experienced com- 
panion got clear while Mannock held the Germans off. He 
then made his escape by pretending to be hit . . . spinning 
down on his back, apparently out of control. When his 
pursuers pulled up to watch him crash, Mannock pulled out 
and made for the Allied lines in a long dive. 

A month later, while escorting a new pilot on an indoc- 
trination flight over the lines, Mannock was killed by a 
bullet from a German infantryman. He remained to the 
last, unconquered in the air. 


@a pioneer in the development of aviation fuels, Phillips Petroleum Company is today a leading supplier of 
high octane gasoline for commercial, private, and military aircraft . . . and of super-performance jet fuels for turbo- 
props and jets. And Phillips research continues to lead the way, developing new fuels for the aircraft of tomorrow. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY oe 
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FLYING CALENDAR 


June 28—Sixth A>nual Ranch Style Fly- 
in Breakfast, Bluffton Airport, Bluffton, 
Ohio, sponsored by the Bluffton Flying 
Club. 

June 28—Air Show sponsored by An- 
napolis Sq. CAP, at Lee Airport, An- 
napolis Md. Contact: Donald C. Par- 
lett, Ch., Edgewater, Md. Rain Date: 
July 4. 

June 29-July 31—1959 National Avia- 
tion Education Workshop at Montana 
State Univ., Missoula, Mont. 

July 1-11—Twenty-sixth Annual U. S. 
National Soaring contest at Harris Hill, 
Elmira, N. Y. Contact: Elmira Area 
Soaring Corp., Federation Bldg., El- 


mira, N. Y. 
July 4—Dedication of Olney-Noble Air- 
port, Olney, Ill. Everyone is cordially 


invited to fly in—special inducements 
to antique aircraft and homebuilt air- 
craft. For details, write: R. A. Me- 
Gregor, P. O. Box 535, Olney, lil. 

July 4—Third annual Western Montana 
Air Fair at Missoula, Mont., in con- 
junction with 1959 National Education 
Workshop at Montana U. (Rain dates: 
July 5 or II.) 

July 4, 5—Fly-in picnic and open house 
to celebrate opening of Sportsman's 
Ranchaero, Illinois Valley Airport, in 
southwestern Oregon. Write: Lin 
Smith, 6918 Lasaine Ave., Van Nuys, 
Calif. 

July 4-5—Fly-in Air Fair, El Mirage 
Airport, Adelanto, Calif. EAA Experi- 
mental, Antique Airplane Assoc. planes 
on display. Pit Barbecue on Sat. eve- 
ning. Contact: Cecil R. Campbell, 
EAA Ch. 49, 1250 E. Ave. R-2, Palm- 
dale, Calif. 

July 4-8—The 1959 All-Woman Trans- 
continental Air Race starting from 
Lawrence Municipal Airport, Lawrence, 
Mass., terminating at Felts Field, Spo- 
kane, Wash. Impounding deadline for 
all racing aircraft, | July. Write 
AWTAR Hga., 2611 East Spring St., 
Long Beach 6, Calif. 

July 5—Fiesta Flight Breakfast, Monte- 
video, Minn. 

July 5—Dawn Patrol at Custer Airport, 
Monroe, Mich., sponsored by local 
CAP Sq. 

July 9-11—Fourth Annual Fly-in Fishing 
Tour to East Trout Lake Lodge, Mola- 
nosa, Sask., Canada, sponsored by Sas- 
katchewan Flying Farmers and open to 

‘ all Flying Farmers. Contact: Henry 
Hoffman, East Trout Lake Fly-in Fishing 
Lodge, Molanosa, Sask. 

July 12—Fly-In Breakfast at Andrews 
County Airport, Andrews, Tex. 0600 to 
1100, sponsored by Mustang Flying 
Club, Inc. Lots of prizes. 

July 12—Fly-in to Pacific City airstrip 
to attend Old timer car parade and 
Pioneer costume contest sponsored by 
Pacific City-Woods Area Chamber of 
Commerce (Ore.). 

July 12—International Air Show, Inter- 
national Airport, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, honoring Canada's 50th Anni- 
versary of Powered Flight. Golden 
Flight Committee, 1450 W. Georgia 
St., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

July 12—Annual Aviation Day and 
Flight Breakfast at Mason City iowa) 
Municipal Airport, sponsored by the 
Mason City Ch. of Commerce. All pi- 
lots and aircraft invited. 

July 14-19—Sportsman Pilots Associa- 


tion Air Cruise to Thousand Islands 
Club, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

June 14—Annual Fly-in Breakfast at 
Oshawa, Ontario, sponsored by the 
Ontario Cy. Flying Club. Open to all. 
Experimental and homebuilts welcome. 
Customs available for U. S. visitors on 
24 hr. advance notice. Participation 
must be confirmed by 7 June. Radio 
(Unicom 122.8) and signal lamp con- 
trol of traffic. Phone RA 8-1626. 

July 18—International Air Fair at Houl- 
ton International Airport, Houlton, 
Maine, sponsored by the International 
Flying Club. Program will feature 
RCAF, USAF, Army and the Navy Blue 
Angels. 

July 18-19—Ranch Style Whole Steer 
Barbecue, at ranch of John Beadell, 
Canim Lake, British Columbia. Wheels 
and floats. Bring sleeping bags. Write, 
Aero Club of B. C., Vancouver Air- 
port, B. C., Canada. 

July 19—Dedication of Antigo, Wis., 
Municipal Airport including Breakfast 
Flight, Cole Bros. Airshow, Commer- 
cial and military exhibits. Contact, 
Len Spychalla, Rte. 2, Antigo, Wis. 

July 19—Seventh Annual Fly-in Break- 
fast sponsored by the Pottstown Unit, 
AOPA at Pottstown Airport, Limerick, 
Pa. Rain date: July 26. 

July 19—Annual Dawn Patrol at Haines 
Airport, Three Rivers, Mich., sponsored 
by The Aviation Club of Three Rivers 
and the Three Rivers Chamber of Com. 

July 23-25 — Missouri Flying Farmers 
State Convention at Ambassador Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. For reservations, 
write: David Waldemar, 35 St. Celeste 
Dr., Florissant, Mo. 

July 26—Jaycee Air Fair at Hillsboro 
(Ore.) Airport celebrating Oregon's 
100th birthday, sponsored Ly Portland 
Jr. Ch. of Commerce. Field will be 
closed approximately two hours with 
10-minute openings every 20 minutes, 
starting at 1100. Radio facilities and 
light control available at all times. 

July 26—Free Fly-in breakfast at Munic- 
ipal Airport, Faribault, Minn., spon- 
sored by Faribault Pilots Assoc. (Rain 
date—2 Aug.) 

Aug. 4, 5—American Astronautical So- 
ciety 2d annual western regional meet- 
ing at Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Aug. 6-9—Seventh International Fly-in 
and convention of the Experimental 
Aircraft Assn., Greater Rockford Air- 
port, Rockford, Ill. Write: Paul Po- 
berezny, EAA, Hales Corners, Wis. 

Aug. 6-9—Sport and Civil Aircraft con- 
vention at Greater Rockford Airport, 
Rockford, Ill., sponsored by Experi- 
mental Aircraft Assoc. of America. 

Aug. 8-13—Seventh Annual Jaycee Air 
Cruise Las Vegas-Philadelphia for sin- 
gle and twin engine aircraft. Fee $30. 
Contact: Bob Carson, Jr. Ch. of Com- 
merce, 12! S. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 

Aug. 8-16—International Aviation & In- 
dustry Show at The Coliseum, New 
York, N. Y. 

Aug. 9—Watervliiet Dawn Patrol at Wa- 
terviiet Airport, Watervliet, Mich., 
sponsored by CAP Sq. 639-4. 

Aug. 9—Breakfast Flight at Fort Dodge 
(lowa) Mun. Airport from 0630 until 
noon. For details, write: Dodger Flying 
Club, P. O. Box 465, Fort ge, lowa. 

Aug. 10-14 — National Flying Farmers 


Convention, Fort Collins, Col. 

Aug. 15, 16—Grand Western Canadian 
Owners and Pilots Association Elk Bar- 
becue and Fly-in at Rocky Mountain 
House, Alberta, Canada. Write N. J. 
Armstrong, 1603 Center St., N. Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 

Aug. 15, 16—Third Annual Maine Air 
Fair at Auburn (Maine) Mun. Airport, 
sponsored jointly by Southern Maine 
Aero Club and Auburn Exchange Club. 
Economical package deal for weekend 
at nearby Poland Spring Hotel, incl. 
cocktail party, dinner-dance and lob- 
ster cookout. Military and civilian avi- 
ation program includes sky diving glid- 
er demonstrations, etc. Tie-down and 
float facilities. Write: Maine Air Fair, 
Auburn, Maine. 

Aug. 16—Huckleberry Festival Fly-in at 
Trout Lake, Wash., south base of Mb. 
Adams, elevation 1,950 ft. Packed run- 
way 2,000 ft. Whole beef barbecue— 
prizes galore. Free transportation to 
huckleberry fields and scenic points; 
fishing and hunting unexcelled. Con- 
tact: R. H. Crothers, Box 915, White 
Salmon, Wash. Phone: HY 3-2873. 

Aug. 16—1!2th annual Fly-in Breakfast, at 
Estherville, lowa. Free breakfast, 0500 
to 1000, free prizes, entertainment, 
sponsored by Estherville Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Aug. 22—Round robin efficiency race 
sponsored by the St. Louis Aero Club 
(NAA) from Alton, Ill, Civic Me- 
morial Airport to Arrowhead Airport, 
St. Louis Cy., Mo. Cash prizes, tro- 
phies. Entry fee: $10 and membership 
in NAA. Rain date: Aug. 29. Contact: 
Mr. Lackland Bloom, 506 Olive St., St. 
Louis |, Mo. Phone: Garfield 1-667. 

Aug. 22, 23—Keene (N. H.) Air Show 
Air performances including jets. Sat- 
urday night barbecue, dancing and 
fireworks displays. Special overnight 
accommodation rates for fly-in tran- 
sients. Write: Keene Ch. of Commerce, 
95 Main St., Keene, N. H. 

Aug. 30—Lincoln Year Air Show, Hunt- 
ingburg JayCees 5th annual, affiliated 
with Indiana Lincoln Sesquicentennial. 
Fly-in Tour and breakfast at Lincoln 
Park and Santa Claus Land with tre- 
mendous Air Show in afternoon at 
Huntingburg (!nd.) Airport. 

Sept. 3-6—Air Force Ass'n convention 
and Panorama, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sept. 5-7—Ninth annual Kentucky Jay- 
cee Air Tour. Free aviation gas. Many 
of events are sponsored. Write: Ken- 
tucky Jaycee Air Tour, 670 South Third, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 6—Second Annual Air Show spon- 
sored by Louisville Jr. Ch. of Com- 
merce, Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky. 
Huge air show and fly-in. All types 
static displays and flying demonstra- 
tions. Write: John E. Stout, 1010 Re- 
public Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

Sept. 7-13—Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, annual flying display and 
exhibition, Farnborough, England. 

Sept. 8-11—Second Annual Flying Phy- 
sicians Clinical Sessions at Western 
Hills Lodge, Sequoyah State Park, Wa- 

oner, Okla. Contact: Nat'l Hq., P. O. 

Box 3275, Tulsa, Ckla. 

Calendar items must be received 
at Fryrne’s editorial offices, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., three 
months prior to the event. 
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PIANE FAX 


by STANDARD OJL 


COMPANY OF 





CALIFORNIA 








Specialists in rugged flying 


Dropping supplies to Colorado river boats... flying emer- 
gency patients from the Navajo Reservation . . . patrolling 
timbered areas for the Forest Service . . . scouting pipe 
lines ... flying search missions ...these are strictly routine 
assignments for W. C. (Tex) Wright and his wife, Beth. 


As owners of the Wright Flyte Service, based in Flagstaff, 
Arizona, this couple hauls anything . . . anywhere . . . in 
the rugged badlands of the Utah-Arizona border. No 
matter what the purpose, their flights usually have two 
things in common: they are over wildly remote areas, 
and the landing strips (if any) are merely dirt tracks. 


“We use our planes—but hard!” says Mr. Wright. “That's 
why we protect ‘em with RPM Aviation Oil Compounded 
Take our Cessna 182, for instance. After 1250 hours of 
operation, we pulled its engine (a 230 HP Continental ) for 
a major, and found the only parts that showed wear were 
one wrist pin, and a lobe on the cam shaft! 


“The crankshaft was within new limits, and in all this 
time — the engine had fouled only two spark plugs, and 
was using no more than the normal amount of oil. In fact. 
it was running as though it had only 250 hours of time 
What other oil can measure up to this?” 





TIP OF THE MONTH 


When using dusty strips, 
Mr. Wright suggests keeping 
an extra air cleaner on hand— 


We take better care of your plane 








to change when the first 
sign of dirt appears. 

It’s good insurance against 
repair bills ...or worse. 














1.M.'s "RPM," “Chewon,"’ “Plane Fax, ”’ Rag. 0.5. Pat. Off. 
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“=COMMANDER 


Another product of ROCKWELL-STANDARD Corporation 


DESIGN & ENGINEERING CO ¢ BETHANY, OKLAHOMA 





Aero Commander 
means business 


Any way you look at it, 
here is Leadership! 


To you, Aero Commander leadership means 
going farther, faster and more easily. It means 
superior performance and dependability. 


Aero Commander's high wing design is a factor 
of leadership: greater stability, more comfort. 

It means, too, that you step into this airplane as 
easily as you enter your car! You lift luggage 
just knee-high into the ample compartment. 

And there's panoramic visibility from 

inside the cabin. 


Any way you look at it, this aircraft means 
business! Your distributor will show you more 
reasons for Aero Commander's leadership. 
Ask him, today. 
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AIRPOWER 
ARTICULATE 











GILL ROBB WILSON 
Editor and Publisher 


from a number of angles. Uniquely, it held up a 

mirror to NATO airpower—something the average 
American understands about as well as the theory of rel- 
ativity. Additionally, the week of airwise activity at Las 
Vegas found American aviation portrayed on a broad 
front. This was a reciprocal course to that which its vari- 
ous segments and interests have been flying of recent 
times. In fact, one often had to doubt that an industry so 
socialized, regulated, segmented and trussed in the toils of 
bureaucracy still retained enough vestige of incentive to 
coordinate its several parts and move as a whole. The 
World Congress of Flight showed a smoldering spark still 
warm in the ashes, although it did take a lot of puffing 
and blowing to brush aside the cold punk and get down 
to the living embers. Thank the Lord for such unfettered 
citizen organizations as the Air Force Association and its 
co-sponsors of the World Congress. They may move awk- 
wardly and fitfully at times but without such as they, the 
clammy hands of sheer dollar greed and the bloodless 
fingers of the bureaucrats would have choked the zest out 
of American life long ago. And all the scientific progress 
and industrial prosperity for which we strive in the 
United States is meaningless if it has no purpose related 
to the spirit and happiness of the individual. 

Well, now I've got that off my chest—and I feel better— 
I’ve known this aviation world since before it had one 
bureaucrat to rub against another and, although its spirit 
is a pale shadow of the colorful and courageous thing it 
once was, the flying and sweating and struggling of the 
program at Indian Springs Gunnery Range and McCar- 
ran Field and Nellis Air Force Base and in the big colos- 
een in Las Vegas brought a glow to an old airman’s 

eart. 

In pertinent respects the Congress was a remarkable 
show. The imdustrial exhibition was the best portrayal of 
scientific and engineering achievement ever staged in this 
or any other country. The flight demonstrations—there 
were three sessions of them—NATO military airpower 
at Indian Springs Gunnery Range—commercial jet trans- 
port at McCarran Field—general aviation from the Les 
Vegas fairground—revealed airmanship and aircraft per- 
formance that testified to a new plateau of utility. Excep- 
tionally productive from a long range standpoint were the 


, 3 HE World Congress of Flight was a shot in the arm 


forum sessions of the educators who for the first time 





were attending an aviation event as a component part ol 
the program and in representative numbers. State Super- 
intendents of Education, several of them accompanied by 
their Governors and staff members were conspicuous. One 
remarkable touch was the fact that the teaching force of 
Las Vegas, some 500 of them, took a day off from school 
and, in their personal cars, shuttled the Congress dele- 
gates (there were more than 6,000 of them registered) 
from Las Vegas to the Gunnery Range, on the occasion 
of the big NATO airpower demonstration. Other local 
touches of highest order were the top performances put 
on by the management of McCarran Field and of the 
Alamo Airways staff. We who have a knowledgeable in- 
terest in general aviation were especially impressed by 
their operational smoothness. 

In retrospect, one can see numerous points at which the 
World Congress of Flight might have been tightened up 
and streamlined. On the other hand, it is hard to imagine 
how a better program could have been originally planned 
and carried out. The chasm of ignorance existing between 
the several segments of aviation, civil and military, air- 
lines and general aviation, “big” industry and grass roots 
activity, is best symbolized by the Grand Canyon. It’s 
colossal beyond belief. Organization of any such under- 
taking as the World Congress of Flight had to face this 
factor. It was remarkably well done, and the doing 
showed how sorely it was needed. 

If suggestion is in order, it would seem to the write: 
that the World Congress of Flight, staged perhaps every 
third year on this side of the Atlantic in alternate staging 
with Britain's Farnborough and the Paris Air Show in 
Europe well might serve not only American aeronautics 
and astronautics but the entire free world. The question 
is something that should be taken up at the highest levels 
of NATO as well as with the component parts of aviation 
in America. 

On one occasion during the Congress program, the very 
astute Dr. Edward Teller, father of the hydrogen bomb, 
remarked to me that he had always admired aviation's 
ability to interpret its larger meanings to the people; and 
added that he envied this articulateness in behalf of his 
field of nuclear physics. 

I do not know how more plainly or simply the value 
of the World Congress of Flight could be stated than as 
the articulate unity of free airmen voluntarily voiced. 
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ON 

THE 
WORLD 
CONGRESS 
OF 

FLIGHT 


The first space pilot was there... 





Fighting power was there . . . 


Jet age transportation was there... 





The missiles were there 


The brass was there 





Science was there 


The future spaceman was there 


The people were there 











Flying a dead reckoning 
course on the great circle route across the 


North Atlantic can be memorable. 


By BILL MULLEN 


ing 3,858 pounds or under, set by Bill Odom in 1949, 
had stood for too many years. For a little while last 
March it looked as though Mooney 5246B would break it. 
Specially equipped for the long distance flight with a 
Lycoming 0-540, 250-hp engine, Mooney 46 Baker’s cabin 
was crammed with fuel cells to boost total capacity to 300 
gallons, and a fuel-flow meter calibrated consumption to 
the last drop. Other equipment included a mighty fine 
Mitchell autopilot, a Collins Transceiver, an ARC ADF, 
and a Narco Mk II Omnigator. 

It was 1830 CST on March 18th and I had just talked to 
Bill Kelly, TWA’s New York Chief of Dispatch. Weather 
for my proposed non-stop trip from Houston, Tex. to 
Rome, Italy looked ideal for the next morning. “You 
should have tail winds and VFR all the way,” was Kelly’s 
comment. After a short discussion with Hal Rachal, 
Mooney Aircraft’s president, the decision was made for a 
morning take-off. At 0635 CST, Mooney 5246B, “Wings 
for Peace,” broke ground after a relatively short run con- 
sidering its 1,400 pounds overload of gas, and headed 
northeast from Houston. 

The great-circle track from Houston to Rome heads 
northeast to New York and breaks landfall at Boston. 
Bending east across Nova Scotia, it cuts the southern tip 
of Newfoundland, and then heads southeast across the 
North Atlantic to landfall in the Bay of Biscay on the 
coast of France. It cuts across southern France, passing 
over Nice, the northern tip of Corsica, and terminates 
at Rome. 

Weather to New York was just as Kelly had predicted 
with light tailwinds giving an average 10 mph gain. Ap- 
proximately 10 hours after take-off, I switched to TWA’s 


Tine LONG DISTANCE RECORD for aircraft weigh- 


Mooney 46 Baker 

is a traveller of considerable 
note and on this flight 
almost broke the 

non-stop distance record 


TEXAS 


TO 
ENGLAND 








The author, left, checks equipment with Hal Rachal, presi 
dent of Mooney Aircraft, prior to take-off for Europe 


New York frequency, my morale at high ebb until Kelly 
reported, “There are two strong low pressure areas de- 
veloping rapidly in the North Atlantic. Your course will 
take you through the northern edge of both. Suggest you 
take a rhumb-line route out of New York via the Azores.” 
A quick check of the charts showed this would add too 
much mileage so I continued on the great-circle route 
Over Boston and heading out over the Atlantic, the setting 
sun reflected on a bank of clouds lying low to the east 
By the time I hit Yarmouth Radio, first check point in 
Nova Scotia, I was in an overcast (Continued on page 74) 
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The successfully operating HTRE-! or core test facility for an atom-powered airplane engine at AEC's National Reactor Testing Station. 


CRADLE 


OF THE 


“A” ENGINE 


HEN WILL WE PUT the first atomic-powered 

plane in the sky? The time is indefinite, but out 

on the sagelands of southeastern Idaho extensive 
progress is being made to that end. 

Rising on the open plain at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s National Reactor Testing Station near Idaho 
Falls is a building whose function is to cradle this new 
wonder of the world. When completed in the fall of 1959, 
the structure, which is the major unit in the $6,044,208 
project to provide an Atomic Flight 
Engine Test Facility, will be one of the 
largest, if not the largest, single-arch 
buildings in existence. Of hangar-like 
design, the building has ribs extending 
411 feet from base to base, each able to 
withstand a horizontal thrust of a mil- 
lion pounds. Within, it has a peak height 
of 99 feet, a length of 320 feet and a 
width of 234 feet. Commented an engi- 





How a direct cycle atomic-powered air- 


could have made his first flight inside this building!” 

The building, however, is not for flying, but for the 
intricate research which must precede nuclear-powered 
flying. Atomic decisions usually call for high-powered 
brain work, but not much cogitation was required to 
select the Idaho site for the Flight Engine Test Facility. 
Here at the $150,000,000 plant, sprawled over 431,000 
acres of desert, was spawned the prototype of the atomic 
submarine Nautilus, which took the North Pole short-cut 
under ice. It is here too, that experi- 
ments are being conducted to power 
large surface ships with atomic energy. 
On October 21, 1958, the first of two 
nuclear reactors of the prototype pow- 
erplant for the ships “achieved critical- 
ity’—a term for the completion of 
nuclear chain reaction. The ships them- 
selves are already under construction 
—the guided missile cruiser, U.S.S. 
Long Beach, at Quincy, Mass., and the 


EXHAUST JET 


ted to operate. 





neer on the project: “Orville Wright craft engine is 
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complex business, requiring a very 








Artist's conception of finished project for developing nuclear- 
powered aircraft at National Reactor Testing Station. Shielded 


control and equipment building at right. 


Below: The giant 


structure under construction, completion date—Fall, ‘59. 


The development of a 


nuclear propulsion engine is a 


special kind of environment. 


By RAFE GIBBS 





Each rib of the massive Flight Engine Test Facility build- 
ing extends 411 feet from base to base, should withstand 
a horizontal thrust of |,000,000 pounds. Right: This shield- 
ed road connects main structure with control building. 








aircraft carrier, U.S.S. Enterprise, at Newport News, Va. 

Operation of the first of the two reactors caused Vice 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, chief of the Naval Reactors 
Branch, AEC, to declare: “No man can visualize where 
we can go with these reactors. With nuclear-powered 
cruisers, destroyers and aircraft carriers, we will find uses 
undreamed of before. Peace-time application? A reacto 
doesn’t know whether it’s on a military or merchant ship.” 

What NRTS, with its 15 operating reactors, and eight 
more abuilding, could do for sea travel it should be able 
to do for air travel. Admittedly the assignment is more 
difficult, but the target is one that has been posted in the 
minds of scientists ever since the first atomic explosion. D: 
D. R. Shoults, general manager of the Aircraft Nuclear 
Propulsion Department, General Electric Company, which 
is under contract to the AEC to put the atom on sky duty, 
explained the major problem this way: 

“Development of an aircraft nuclear propulsion system 
is complex because this type of system, to be useful, re- 
quires generation of large amounts of heat from a nuclear 
reactor of very small volume. This heat source must be 
combined with proper turbomachinery, controls, accesso- 
ries and shielding to protect aircraft components, cargo 
and passengers, and crew from nuclear radiation. All 
these requirements must be provided within very string- 
ent weight limitations.” 

On a craft the size of the Nautilus these problems were 
not so great, and the methods of solving them have been 
spectacularly successful The 
Nautilus has now traveled well 
over 100,000 miles. Cdr. Richard F 
Dobbins, chief medical officer of 
the Nautilus, recently reported 
“The crew receives less radiation 
dosage at sea than the average 
American does in the course of 
daily life. The most common com- 
plaint of the atom-propelled sea- 
men is colds.” 

In 1951, the AEC first an- 
nounced that preliminary studies 
had shown the feasibility of nu- 
clear-powered flights. The AEC 
and Defense Department jointly 
sponsored several contracts to 
develop studies leading to the 
flight stage. The projects went 
through a period of component- 
parts studies, then, in 1955, the 
Initial Engine Test Area was es- 
tablished at NRTS in Idaho; and 
in January of 1956, the first jet 
engine was driven by heat from a reactor. That was a 
tremendous step. 

A standard jet engine contains a turbine-driven com- 
pressor, a fuel combustor, and a discharge nozzle. Air en- 
tering the engine is compressed in the compressor, heated 
in the fuel combustor, and exhausted through the turbine 
and discharge nozzle to the atmosphere. The hot jet of 
air and combustion products leaving the discharge nozzle 
provide the forward thrust to the engine. 

An atom-powered jet engine operates the same way 
except that the air, instead of being heated in a fuel com- 
bustor, is heated in a nuclear reactor. The etom is going 
through its splitting process in that reactor. This system 
is known as the “direct-cycle approach.” Additional con- 
tracts have been let by the Defense Department and AEC 
at other sites for development of the indirect approach in 
which compressed air is heated as it passes through a heat 
exchanger system, containing liquid-metal coolant from 
the reactor. Extensive prog- (Continued on page 56) 
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AST YEAR revisions 
which would have re- 
quired some instrument 
instruction as a prerequisite 
to application for Private and 
Commercial Certificates were 
proposed to CAR, Part 20. 

The proposal resulted in a 
flood of arguments from 
every conceivable source. This was not unusual. Any 
regulatory proposal historically has been a signal for ex- 
plosive controversy. If it seemed good for one segment of 
the aviation industry, then surely other segments would 
cry “murder.” The controversy on this occasion was a 
little unusual and perhaps appeared irreconcilable because 
sentiment for and against the proposal was about equally 
divided. 

A review of the arguments pro and con reveals a wide 
disparity in basic training concepis. And none indicate 
that they were based on a thorough evaluation of the im- 
pact such a regulation might have on pilot proficiency or 
flight safety; or on the economics of flying either for 
pleasure or profit. 

Some opposed the regulation on the theory that a little 
knowledge of instruments might be worse than none at all. 
Of course, that brand of logic could be used to ground 
many current holders of private and commercial pilots’ 
certificates. 

Some claimed that pilots who are properly cautious 
never get into the difficulties that the proposal is intended 
to eliminate. Well, a lot of pilots who certainly are any- 
thing but cautious never got into bad weather difficulties 
either. Many pilots do, however, get into difficulties with 
low ceilings and limited visibilities long before they have 
acquired sufficient experience to recognize the imminence 
of their danger. Therefore, caution alone is not the answer. 

In support of the proposal, some voiced the opinion that 
five hours of instrument instruction would demonstrate to 
the pilot in what weather he could or could not fly safely. 
Well, maybe. That presumes something about the pilot’s 
knowledge of meteorology. This cannot always be relied 
upon. 

By others, the argument was advanced that “you cannot 
make an instrument pilot in five hours” and, if you did, 
he’d soon forget what he learned for lack of practice, so 
what good is the training? The validity of this argument 
depends on what is meant by “Instrument Pilot.” 
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Complaints also mentioned the cost of the necessary 
“instrument” equipment. However, only those aircraft 
used in commercial pilot training would require “full 
panels.” The others could qualify with a minimum of 
additional instrumentation. Viewed in the right light, the 
investment would constitute insurance of the highest 
order. After all, it is frequently the school’s airplane that 
gets cracked up. And, relatively few new production air- 
craft are sold minus “instrument panels.” 

The arguments, either for or against the proposal, are 
in a large measure “irrelevant, incompetent, or im- 
material.” In fact, the authors must have disregarded 
some basic facts that are of immeasurable importance. 
The people offering these comments undoubtedly have con- 
sidered “instrument” flight solely as a substitute for the 
standard flight control methods. And they must believe 
that control by instruments was intended to be utilized 
only when adverse weather conditions prohibited contact 
flight. This is a pretty antiquated viewpoint. 

A good many critics have failed to concede that the 
preponderance of pilots, both private and commercial, 
have due regard for safety; have a reasonable amount of 
intelligence; exercise at least average judgment; and are 
capable of accepting and retaining properly planned and 
administere¢. instruction. 

The proposal is clear and definite enough, but the rea- 
sons behind it are subject to diverse interpretations. There 
would be less diversity if we all agreed on a definition of 
“instrument training.” The term can cover a fairly broad 
field. Maybe it should be narrowed a bit, or at least clari- 
fied when applied to the training of private and commercial 
pilots. Isn’t there some distinction between “instrument 
navigation,” “instrument low approach procedures,” 






























“basic attitude instrument 
flight,” “flight management 
under instrument conditions,” 
meteorology,” “traffic control 
procedures,” and “air-ground 
communications procedures?” 

Most training establish- 
ments offering instrument in- 
struction have combined all 
of these departments in a 
single curriculum because 
their courses are predicated 
on the issuance of an instru- 
ment ticket. These subjects, therefore, have erroneously 
come to be considered under a single title. Let's forget 
“instruments” for the moment and just consider some 
less generally recognized contact training requirements. 

Air-ground Communciations Procedures: Two-way 
radio has progressed from an unreliable, expensive and 
seldom used luxury to a highly reliable, relatively inex- 
pensive, almost indispensable safety aid. In gradually 
expanding areas, two-way radio, even for “contact” 
operations, has become a necessity. A very high percent- 
age of aircraft are now equipped with good radio equip- 
ment. Isn’t it reasonable then to require “contact” pilots 
to understand the rules, regulations and procedures that 
apply to its use? 

Traffic Control Procedures: There isn’t much about 
traffic regulations applying to IFR flights that does not also 
apply to VFR flights in an increasing number of areas in 
the country. Air traffic is on the increase everywhere, and 
increasing traffic eventually requires control. Surely we 
should require “contact” pilots to know as much about air 
traffic regulations and procedures as they are required to 
know about automobile traffic rules. Shouldn’t they know 
how, where, when or why they should file a flight plan? 

Instrument Navigation: ADF, Omni, and Vortac sta- 
tions pretty well cover or will soon cover the country. 
Equipment for their use is becoming available at con- 
stantly lowering prices. A iarge percentage of the air- 
craft available to private pilots is already equipped and 
the percentage is rapidly on the upgrade. VFR cross- 
country is certainly easier and safer when properly navi- 
gated. Shouldn’t every pilot flying contact really under- 
stand the use of these navigation systems? 

Meteorology: Every novice pilot should at least know 
enough to come in out of the rain. 


Basic attitude instruments instruction 
in training programs would materially improve 


safety and the capabilities of pilots. 


COL. E. A. “PETE” GOFF, JR., USAF, Ret. 
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All of the foregoing subjects have, at one time or 
another, been taught with varying degrees of concentra- 
tion in our “contact” method, private pilot ground school 
courses. Their importance in Private and Commercial 
categories has been somewhat minimized presumably for 
the reason that aircraft with radio, omni and ADF equip- 
ment were not available to many private and commercial 
pilots, and perhaps because such a large portion of private 
flying is VFR and “Local.” 

The proposal served to emphasize the importance of 
these ground school type subjects to private and com- 
mercial pilots. And the emphasis was certainly justified 
Certainly no one contemplated requiring an applicant to 
execute an instrument low approach or to pass the flight 
test or written examination prescribed for issuance of an 
instrument rating. This would have required, as we all 
well know, far more than the five to ten hours covered in 
the proposal. Actually it covered a very limited amount of 
“attitude instrument” training. All other issues aside, five 
hours would permit teaching the fellow, solely by refer- 
ence to instruments, to hold an altitude at least within plus 
or minus 300-400 feet, maintain direction within plus or 
minus 15 degrees, and hold his air speed within plus or 
minus 20 mph. It would also permit teaching him to 
make a 180-degree turn, sloppily maybe, but at least with- 
out spiralling into the ground. 

Experience has proven that five hours of properly ad- 
ministered. “attitude instrument” training will do far 
better than the performance figures just mentioned. But 
above all, the training proposed would improve the stu- 
dent’s contact flying ability tremendously and this might 
well be the proposal’s greatest virtue. 

Let’s consider just basic control of the aircraft by refer- 
ence to instruments alone and see where we stand today. 
Any airplane can be more accurately flown by reference 
to instruments than by “contact” methods. In fact, a great 
many airplanes cannot be flown with any reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy except by reference to instruments. The 
higher the performance characteristics the greater the 
necessity for instruments, but even the simplest light air- 
craft can be flown more satisfactorily when equipped with 
flight instruments; and the more proficient the pilot “on 
instruments,” the more accurately the plane can be flown. 
Who will deny that precise control of an aircraft has an 
extremely favorable influence on flight safety? 

The points at issue are “how many instruments, how 
much and when should we (Continued on page 60) 
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Fwe the days when Newark Airport, first modern fa 
cility to serve New York, was a shifting strip of cinders 
on a city dump to the day when air traffic control cur- 
tailed sightseeing from above the fabulous waterfront, 


we pilots saw a lot of ‘“The Old Girl.” 


Tourists who had the fortitude to ride out over the 
bay behind our sputtering engines all wanted to circle 
the Statue of Liberty. It was a way for us to make a buck 
And it was something more. A young fellow developed 
a feeling for the lady who stood in the dark water and 
held up a torch. When he circled her enough times to 
win her confidence, she might remind him that he could 
have just as much freedom as he was willing to pay for 
and not one degree more. It’s worth a lot of circling to 
learn such a thing as that. 


It's always this way in the life of an airman. History 
is forever reaching up her hands to claim his attention 
to challenge his outlook. Of course, he doesn't have to 


respond to challenge or show an interest in her demands. 
He can overfly it all and be damned to it. But then he 
misses the whole point of being a pilot—of being able to 
circle the things that loom monumental in life until 
understanding comes with familiarity. 


In former times I often would wonder how men could 
betray such a country as ours, could chance her ruin to 
further their self-interest, could damn her with their 
gutless compromises. Then I came to realize they just 
didn't know their country—just simply didn't know it 
It had never been their fortune to move around over it 
until its length and breadth and depth was a part of 
themselves—so much a part of them that there could be 
no peace for them or rest until its destiny was secure. 


GILL ROBB WILSON 








Loading the 172 on skids at Point 
Barrow for trip to military field. 


Author's plane at the CAA station 
in Summit. Strip is 5,000 feet long. 


ated from a Cessna 140 to a “172” and was bombarded 

by a barrage of skepticism. Some of my veteran 
Alaskan friends felt that I had made a bad choice from a 
utility standpoint. “It’s a grand airplane,” they agreed, 
“but it is underpowered for bush flying and the tricycle 
gear will greatly limit its utility in this country.” 

However, my logbook now shows 675 landings of the 
172 on 54 different Alaskan fields and strips, only nine 
of which had hard surfaces. I’m anything but an expert 
bush pilot—no genius at squeezing the ultimate utility 
from an airplane. But the 172 has served me well. My 
experience has highlighted a few facts that I judge might 
be useful to other pilots who like myself fly non-profes- 
sionally. 

A glance at the charts will show a lot of fairly short 
trips in Alaska. How does this affect the utility of the 
Cessna: 172? The handbook says you can lift a full gross 
load off a hard-surfaced sea level runway in 725 feet; and 
clear a 50-foot obstacle in 1,650 feet. I have found these 
figures to be accurate or slightly pessimistic. For example, 
I have made numerous landings and take-offs at Lake 


"T= YEARS and some 200 flight hours ago, I gradu- 
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Chelatna Lodge, a beautiful hunting and fishing spot about 
100 miles north of Anchorage. It is accessible only by air, 
and ideal for floats. Wheels are not so good, but there is 
a 1,000-foot strip, quite rough, with spotty areas of gravel, 
clay and sand. In wet weather the clay areas are soft; in 
dry weather the sandy areas are soft, yet take-off at full 
gross with no wind is not a problem. I have 200 feet of 
runway left when I hop off with no flaps. On landing with 
full flaps I use just over half the runway. This checks the 
handbook figures of 680 feet ground-roll at sea-level and 
full gross. Again, the handbook seems a little pessimistic 
since my ground-roll seldom excecds 600 feet and the field 
elevation is 1,500 feet. 

This is the shortest length of strip I care to use. Sand- 
bars, beaches, and mud-flats may be available very near 
to the fishing, but they are for other people. Even if I 
had a Cessna 180 or a Super Cub, they would be for other 
people. I don’t get paid to fly; I pay to fly. My 172 is not 
suitable for such operations, and I’m just as happy with it. 

Having measured the performance, just how much flying 
can you do with a 172 in Alaska? Accept, first, the 1,000- 
foot strip as a minimum. Reject the use of strips at alti- 






























Though not intended for rugged bush operation, 


the tricycle geared 172 proved its mettle flying in and out of 


small unprepared fields in the heart of Alaska 


THE “172” IN THE BUSH 


' By RALPH C. GEORGE 





Soup's on. 


tudes above 2,000 feet unless they are longer. Although 
Alaska is full of small, uncharted strips that might be 
useful, such as Lake Chelatna, restrict the problem to 
charted strips. Ignore the Aleutian Chain because of the 
frequent over-water hops. What's left? 

Ignoring major military bas=s, the charts show a total of 
273 usable strips and airfiel“s. All lie at altitudes under 
4,000 feet; 99 per cent under 3,000; 93 per cent under 2,000; 
76 per cent under 1,000. 

How about length? Twenty per cent of the strips are 
over 4,000 feet long; 48 per cent over 2,000; 85 per cent 
over 1,400; 97 per cent over 1,000. Should you never use a 
strip shorter than 1,000 feet you could use 266 of the 273 
available. Furthermore, they are well distributed. You 
can’t go everywhere, but you can cover a lot of Alaska. 
The take-off performance of the 172 is hardly a limitation 
insofar as charted strips are concerned. 

The story is obviously not complete. If you have a 50- 
foot obstacle at the end of your 1,000-foot strip, you are 
clearly out of luck. The 172 needs all of 1,650 feet to 
clear it. With climb-out considered, how many of those 260 
strips are still usable by the 172? 

The answer is cheerful. Half of the 260 strips already 
counted are over 2,000 feet long. On these you have it 
made. An even larger percentage are 1,700 feet—a very 
popular strip length. A large proportion of Alaska’s strips 
lie along coastlines, lakes and rivers. There’s a simple 
reason: that’s where the people live. Under such condi- 


Camping on the edge of a remote Alaskan airstrip. Note Pop-Tent under wing. 


tions it isn’t surprising that many run 
way approaches lie over water, ob- 
stacle-free. Strips are frequently built 
on a river bend with both approaches 
over water. A few of the 260 strips that 
I have called useful may have ap- 
proaches that restrict their use by the 
172, but I have visited 20 per cent of 
them, and all that I have used wer: 
good. 

It is comforting to know that most 
Alaskan charted strips are long 
enough to be used by the 172, but 
what happens on the ground? Is the 
tricycle gear a limiting factor”? 

If I must have wheels, these are the 
wheels I want. I would never own con 
ventional gear again. The professionals 
will never agree with me, but they 
want an airplane for a different pur- 
pose. For my purpose the tricycle gea: 
is it. Easy taxiing. Easy take-off. Easy landing. No sweat 
in a cross-wind. I learned enough of this balancing trick 
to keep the old “140” out of the junk-yard during 130 
flying hours, but I’m glad it’s over. The tricycle gear and 
the Para-Lift flaps are the two features of the 172 that | 
most prize. 

Have I had any trouble with the nose-gear? No. Doesn't 
the nose-wheel drop into holes? Yes; it bounces right out 
again, too, just like the main wheels. Doesn't that littl 
nose-wheel! dig into the soft ground? No. that little wheel 
is little because there’s next to no weight on it. My wife 
can lift, with one hand, the nose-wheel off the ground by 
the prop spinner. The center of gravity is ahead of the 
main wheels, all right, but not very far ahead. The nose- 
wheel comes about as close to floating as is possible 

Very well, so the tricycle gear is good. How does it act 
on take-off from a soft field? If it’s soft enough, you won't 
take off. Even at full throttle the main wheels won't move 
On the other hand, if the main wheels will even start to 
move, the chances are that you'll be off in one mad rush 
The tail wili go down, the nose-wheel will lift completely 
off the ground and you're away. It isn’t the nose-wheel 
that keeps the airplane from taxiing or taking off over 
very soft ground—it just looks that way. I have never seen 
the nose-wheel stuck in the mud unless the main wheels 
stuck first. I am sure there are marginal cases where a 
conventional-geared aircraft will get off when a tricycle- 
geared one will not, but they are (Continued on page 50) 
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Smoke rises from a bomb burst during the raid on Amiens prison as Mosquito climbs away and the tail wheel of another is silhouetted at the top. 
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HIS IS THE STORY of great walls that were triots—and, if possible, restore some of them to liberty. 


breached almost as miraculously as those of the This was the more important, in that an aggressive Resist- 
ancient city recorded in the Bible. That this breach- ance organization was vital to securing of the detailed 
ing was a miracle of precision and timing, detracts noth- intelligence necessary to eventual invasion plans. 
ing from the comparison. Great imagination was present The possibility of developing some bold, heartening 
in both cases. stroke to liberate certain Resistance leaders and simul- 
By February, 1944, the French Resistance movement taneously to boost the morale of all French patriots, 
was in dire straits. The full weight of German intelligence seemed to center logically on Amiens, the ancient Roman- 
had been thrown against it and collaboration by a minor- built city that lies in the heart of the Somme Valley in 
ity of unpatriotic or cowardly natives was all too effective. northwestern France. Here in a famed prison were in- 
Hundreds of underground leaders were in jail, many carcerated many freedom fighters, some of whom were 
awaiting execution of the death sentence, and those as yet scheduled soon to die before firing squads. 
unapprehended were harassed to the point of desperation. The French Resistance leadership smuggled a courier 
Some bold stroke was needed to put heart into the pa- through to the Allies with a plea for cooperation; and 
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A daring and difficult raid 
on Amiens prison by the Royal Air 
Force brought freedom to 


members of the French Underground. 


By DAVID WEST 


sent detailed information of the Amiens prison routine. 
As was customary with any plea from the Underground, 
the proposal was given immediate attention. The Royal 
Air Force made photo reconnaissance layouts of the area, 
and studied the situation. Resistance leaders had advised 
that neither a Commando raid nor a paradrop attack 
would be feasible. Amiens was too far from the coastline 
to permit a surprise by a surface raid. Additionally the 
entire area was heavily defended by anti-aircraft bat- 
teries and large bodies of troops were stationed between 
Amiens and the coast. 

But the Resistance did have a suggestion. On a previous 
occasion, Mosquito fighter-bombers from England had 
raced across Holland in broad daylight and planted a 


stick of bombs smack into the single building in The 
Hague, which housed German Administrative Headquar- 
ters for Holland. Could a similar technique be applied 
in the case of the Amiens prison? Could certain sections 
of the prison be destroyed so that en masse escape could 
be made? 

The Resistance had a lot of pertinent information that 
could be used. Their layout of the prison showed where 
the outer wall should be breached to give egress to the 
inmates; where the prison guards were quartered; lo- 
cation of the guard messhall; location of anti-aircraft bat- 
teries and a wealth of similar detail. 

If the RAF could stage its attack exactly at noon, the 
guards would practically all be at lunch. Additionally the 
industrial workers in Amiens would all be out on the 
roads and streets going home to their mid-day meal and 
the escaping prisoners would be able to mingle with them 
and so avoid immediate recapture by surrounding troops 

This reasoning made sense to the Allied Intelligence 
officers. Accurately placed bombs could practically de- 





The five-foot model of Amiens prison which was made for 
briefing RAF air crews. When compared with the photo on 
opposite page, one can see just how accurate the mode! was. 


stroy the guard detail at lunch or in barrack rooms. Sur- 
prise of other area forces would be possible. True, there 
was a heavy concentration of Luftwaffe fighter squadrons 
around Amiens—the Famed “Abbeville Kids,” for ons 
outfit—but some surprise might even be worked on them 
since the attack would be at the lowest possible level 
on the deck. 

Initial planning of the project was placed in the hands 
of Air Vice Marshal Basil Embry. Embry selected the 
top expert of the RAF in the techniques of such special 
precision work—Group Captain Pickard, a 20-year-old 
flying genius who had already won the DSO three times 
and had led a special Czech squadron on more than 100 
combat missions. Pickard was accustomed to critical 
assignments. He had made numerous landings behind the 
enemy lines to pick up intelligence agents. On one occa- 
sion he had been shot down in the North Sea and drifted 
several days on a raft. Such a project as the Amiens 
underground rescue was right down his alley. Presently, 
he was commanding No. 140 Mosquito Wing of the RAF’s 
2nd Tactical Air Force. It was a composite outfit con- 
sisting of British, Australian and New Zealand squadrons 
and Royal Canadian Air Force airmen. Aircraft from 
this Wing had pulled off that job at The Hague. They 
specialized in harassment—knocking off power stations 
breaking up special occasions—destroying dams and 
reservoirs—disrupting field headquarters. 

To Pickard and his crews then, this Amiens project 
was routine—except for one fact. Many individuals among 
the squadrons owed a big debt to (Continued on page 64) 
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Top photo shows wing position with piston retracted, in the lower, the wings are at maximum angle. 





WINGS WITH SPRING 


This ingenious device makes for smoother ride in turbulent air, increases stability and safety. 


By GLENN INFIELD 


Taylorcraft that was as stable in 

the air as a C-47 or C-119. Ad- 
mittedly, being some 14 years old, the 
BC-12D is far from the newest plane 
on the market and, even when it was 
just off the production line, many 
pilots found it unstable at near stalling 
speeds. I was prepared for a jolting, 
wing-down, wing-up ride when I 
taxied out to the E-W runway at 
Beaver County Airport, Beaver Falls, 
Pa. that gusty afternoon. As soon as 


[1 OTHER day I flew a BC-12D 


the wheels left the ground, I was Piston positions, at lower strut end, correspond- 





August, 1957 to develop, install and 
have the air-oil cylinders certified by 
the CAA. 

Technically the setup is fairly sim- 
ple. A cylinder 10 inches in length 
and 2 inches outside diameter is in- 
stalled on each strut where it joins the 
fuselage. These cylinders allow the 
wing to move through a range of 30 
inches. Inside, the cylinder is a piston 
cushioned by oil and rubber. Under 
the seat in the cockpit are two air ac- 
cumulators 10 inches by 2 inches with 
a wall thickness of .049 inches; a by- 


ready to start fighting to keep the ing to wing angles shown in upper photos. pass joins the two accumulators in case 


wings level but to my surprise we 
climbed straight ahead with only an 
occasional dip of the wings. 

“Why don’t you relax and enjoy the 
ride?” Earl Metzler, sitting in the 
other seat said, grinning at the tense 
grip I had on the control wheel. 

At 1,000 feet and out of traffic, I 
opened the left door and looked down 
at the reason for our smooth ride— 
where the wing strut joined the fuse- 
lage, this Taylorcraft had an air-oil 
rubber-cushioned cylinder. AsI 
watched, the strut extended and re- 
tracted as we encountered rough air, yet the fuselage 
maintained an uninterrupted, smooth flight path. The 
shock was absorbed by the piston in the cylinder instead 
of being transmitted to the aircraft body. 

Metzler originally obtained the idea of “wings with 
springs” in 1930 while watching crewmen adjust the struts 
of a mail plane at Bettis Field in Pittsburgh, Pa. He de- 
cided there ought to be a way to make such adjustments 
automatically in flight to counteract the turbulence and 
variable strut loading encountered. But it took until 
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of failure of one unit. The accumula- 
tors can be emptied by a valve in the 
cockpit and refilled with an ordinary 
automobile tire pump. There is also 
a gauge in the cockpit which indicates 
the actual strut loading at all times. 
Normal ground pressure is 150 pounds 
on the gauge. 

Sitting in its parking space at the 
airport, the wings of the Taylorcratft 
looked almost droopy. This, I discov- 
ered, is because the wing has no di- 
hedral on the ground. On take-off, 
though, the wings lift similar to the 
flexible wings of a B-47 as they encounter increasing air 
pressure. On a subsequent flight I had Metzler pilot the 
plane while I watched the cylinders operating. During the 
ground run, which was very short, the pistons didn’t ex- 
tend but as the aircraft became airborne they started mov- 
ing in and out, the amount depending upon the turbulence. 
When I expressed surprise at the short take-off run, 
Metzler explained that because the wings had no dihedral 
while on the ground, they catch air faster, shortening the 
required takeoff distance. (Continued on page 62) 
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Like an enemy in the guise of a friend, 


it can sneak up on you when least expected. 


By SCHOLER BANGS 


weather and those lazy, perfect approaches into the 

setting sun. But watch it! Right then is when you 
should be doubly alert for one of the weirdest, sneak- 
iest tricks that can be played upon an unwary pilot. 

If the end result is a crackup—a minor one, we'll 
assume—you will probably spend recuperating hours try- 
ing to figure out what happened. The doctor has rated 
you sound as a pre-inflation dollar aside from your assort- 
ment of cuts and bruises. But how are you going to 
explain that, just as you cut your throttle to full-idle 
and eased into your flareout, you went completely psycho? 
And your report will read something like this: “Coming 
out of final approach glide, everything suddenly went 
red, as if I were in the center of a cloud of red flame. 
Lost all sense of vision and direction. A feeling of over- 
whelming panic, and then the crash.” 

But don’t worry. They'll not cart you off to the booby 
hatch. Nor will you lose your ticket. More than likely 
you'll find yourself being congratulated by the accident 
investigator on being alive to tell about your introduction 
to Flicker Vertigo. 

Of course, if you do all of your flying in a twin-engine 
job, or a jet, all of this will be quite academic. You're 
immune! But, if you are flying a single-engine plane or a 
helicopter, you are a potential victim. 

Flicker Vertigo is what happens when abrupt shadows 
are inflected upon your vision with a frequency of ten to 
20 per second, matching the brain’s “alpha” rhythm. Your 
reaction to it may range from irritation to nausea; even 
complete confusion and unconsciousness. And it will be 
sudden, with no by-your-leave warning of what is coming. 

It can be induced by an idling propeller in a let-down 
directly toward the setting sun . . . by the shadows of 
a helicopter rotor if the sun is at the proper angle . . ; 
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even by the flitting barred shadows of closely-spaced 
trees interrupting the strong light of early morning o1 
late afternoon sun that is to your right or left as you 
speed along a highway. 

One of the few reported descriptions of flight-encoun- 
tered Flicker Vertigo was given by the pilot of a Culve: 
Cadet who related being seized by violent nausea, and 
nearly passing out, while landing into the setting sun 
Fortunately, he made a safe landing, but continued to 
feel impending nausea while taxiing and until he turned 
from his westerly heading. The idling rpm of his pro- 
peller had been between 300 and 600. 

Flicker Vertigo has been particularly interesting to 
Maj. Charles A. Berry, Chief of USAF’s Department of 
Flight Medicine at Randolph Air Force Base, Tex. Re- 
porting to the Aero Medical Association at a national 
conference held in Los Angeles, April 27, he cited dramatic 
examples of “grand mal” induced by flicker effects 

A B-36 tail gunner, scanning the engines, last remem- 
bered seeing the sun through slowly-turning propelle: 
blades before he was seized by convulsion. In anothe: 
instance, a pilot was serving as airdrome officer meeting 
an incoming C-54. While standing on the ramp awaiting 
engine shut-down, he noted the rays of the setting sun 
through the revolving propellers, and suddenly collapsed 
in a grand mal convulsion. In both instances, the seizures 
were reproduced in the laboratory by photic stimulation 
at ten, 12, 14 and 16 flickers per second. 

Another military instance has been reported by the 
pilot of a B-26 who said that Flicker Vertigo was induced 


. by the flickering of sunlight through a crack in a vibrat- 


ing instrument training hood. Vertigo, he said, was in- 
stantaneous, with no build-up time. He felt that the plane 
had plunged into a steep dive and right turn. The in- 
struments didn’t look real . . . (Continued on page 72) 
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It’s a cinch to fly, says an 


old time, piston engine pilot after a check 


ride in a light training jet. 


RIDING THE TEMCO fa 


By NORMAN JACOBSHAGEN 


hes 


The author, in the cockpit, gets the word what all 
this “ball o'wax" is about from pilot Martin Collis. 


Line up of Temco TT-! Pintos, ready for delivery to U.S. 
Navy, show off their lean, clean beauty on the ramp. 
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into a jet after years behind conventional power? 
What are the reactions, from an instructor’s point 
of view, about starting primary students in jet aircraft? 
What of student reaction to initial instruction on jets? 
When I received an invitation, at the instigation of 
FLYING, to try out on Temco’s Navy Trainer, the TT-I, I 
felt a sense of excited apprehension. The only thing I 
knew about jet operation was what I had read. In the past 
I'd written a number of check pilot articles covering the 
piston-powered field but had never been in a jet cockpit. 
“That’s exactly why we want you to fly the TT-I,” the 
magazine said. “We want to hear what an old instructor 
has to say about the whole ball o’wax.” 
My immediate reaction to the Temco invitation was that 
any jet is a pretty hot piece of machinery, maybe better 
left to younger men with faster reflexes and no piston- 
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powered habits to overcome. Martin Collis, Chief of Ex- 
perimental Flight Test, who flew all the development on 
the Pinto, must have sensed this—or perhaps he’s run into 
it before. All during dinner the evening before the flight 
he kept making a point of how easy the TT-I was to fly. 

“Just like a Cub,” he kept insisting. “If it wasn’t for 
regulations, I wouldn’t even bother to go with you.” 

“Yeah, yeah,” I thought, “this sounds like the old sales 
buildup.” ‘Too many times, I’ve discovered, a pilot expe- 
rienced on a particular aircraft forgets the difficulties he 
originally may have had in mastering it. I’ve learned to 
be skeptical. 

Next morning at Temco’s Greenville, Tex., plant, I was 
struck by the lean, clean beauty of the TT-1. Some air- 
craft intrigue you on first sight. The Pinto is such a plane. 
The slender nose, the tail boom resting above the tailpipe, 
the widespread gear—all blended into an invitation to fly. 

“Climb into the front seat,” Marty invited me, “and I'll 
show you all you need to know.” 

First on the list was the ejection seat. It’s remarkably 
simple. At the top of the overturn structure, which goes 
up the back of the seat, is a wide handle: You reach over 
your head with both hands and grasp the handle. Pull it 
over the top of your head and in front of your face. This 
single action blows the canopy and, as you get the curtain 
protection in front of your face, ejects the seat. An aneroid 
bellows is set to open the chute at 10,000 feet. If you're 
above that altitude, of course, you'll free fall until passing 
the 10,000 foot mark. If you’re below that altitude at the 
time of ejection, the chute will open three seconds after 
being separated from the seat. 

One nice touch for pilot comfort is the method by which 
the rudder pedals are adjusted. Just under the panel is a 
small crank. By operating this, both pedals move forward 
or backward until they are exactly right for any individ- 
ual. This is a trick some of our business aircraft manu- 
facturers might look into. 

Starting was also simple. Turn on the battery. Turn on 





the fuel boost pump and fuel shut-off valve. Hit the toggle 
starter switch and hold until the engine reaches approx 

mately 20 per cent. The starting motor remains energized 
and brings the engine up to about 30 per cent. At this 
point move the throttle to IGN. You can hear the engine 
torch off and see the tailpipe temperature go up. At this 
point move the throttle to IDLE. Signal for the batte: 

cart to be unplugged, turn on the generator and inverte: 
have the chocks pulled and you're ready to roll 

At that point, Marty said, “Go ahead. She’s all yours 
Application of 100 per cent power brings the little Cont 
nental J69-T2 turbo-jet up to a screaming crescendo, start 
you moving and you ease back to idling 

First impression as you start taxiing is that you're sitting 
out in front of the entire airplane. Both seats are in front 
of the wing leading edge. I had a fleeting thought that this 
might be troublesome to a new student since there is little 
in the way of reference points to determine aircraft at 
titude. However I didn’t think further about it, perhaps 
because I had become accustomed to the same situation 
in soaring planes. 

Visibility on the ground is about as good as one can get. 
Combined with the stability that comes with the 13-foot 
tread, it’s easy to taxi too fast; 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
of power gives a good taxi. The nose wheel swivels 40 
degrees left or right and is not steerable. All ground 
turning is done with brakes, which are smooth and firm 

Pulling out on the runway, we set the flaps to 20 degrees 
which is normal for take-off, made sure trim tabs were in 
the proper position and applied full throttle. The high 
scream arose so I was sure the engine was operating. But 
nothing happened. I wondered if Marty was holding the 
brakes for some reason or if I had goofed. Then the little 
ship began to move. I had read about the sluggish: re- 
sponse of the jet engine, but apparently wasn’t prepared 
for this experience. Any piston power pilot will be a bit 
disconcerted the first time he starts a takeoff from a dead 
stop. Once we got moving, things (Continued on page 67) 
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French woman parachutist Monique 
Lamarr heads for the target during 
a free fall of several thousand feet 


Parachute Instructor Nate Pond checks a student 
jumper in exit technique prior to student's first jump. 





Object of maneuver is to kick feet out from the 
special step, leave the plane in a horizontal position. 


Lt. General James M. Gavin, World War I] commander of the 82nd 
Airborne Division, was on hand to present the Leo Stevens award 
to Jacques Istel for his outstanding activity in promoting sport para- 
chuting. Left to right, Col. William Fairborn; USMC; General Gavin; 
Istel; and Joe Crane, original organizer of the Parachute Club of 
America of which General Gavin serves as chairman of the board. 
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Spectators had a field day with jumps by students and experts from 
early morning to late afternoon. Mothers watched somewhat appre- 
hensively a son's first jump and friends speculated on the possibility 
of taking the one-day jump course themselves. Coming from all over 
the east by plane and car, the audience learned about the new sport 
from public address descriptions as jumpers went through their paces. 














Sport parachuting was 
the order of the day at Orange, Mass., 


to dedicate America’s first 


CENTER 





PENING DAY of the new Air Sport Center at 

Orange, Mass., was an introduction for thou- 
sands of spectators to the new sport of parachuting. 
As reported in the June issue of Friyre, the new 
center will be open to all air sports but its primary 
activity will be sport parachuting—and the sky was 
full of jumpers all day. 

But the jumps in themselves were not what in- 
trigued visiting airmen most—rather it was the re- 
freshingly enthusiastic spirit of the young men 
taking part in a challenging and satisfyingly rugged 
sport. Notable was the calibre of the parachutists, 
a clean cut, eager group. Equally notable were the 
many parents, wives and friends on hand to witness 
the first jump of a son, husband or friend and to 
cheer on the efforts of teams from such institutions 
as Yale, Cornell and West Point. 

Not all of the jumpers were youngsters, however. 
In the class of students taking the “one day, first 
jump course” was 54-year-old Crocker Snow, Direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission 
which has been an effective supporter of the sport 
parachuting movement. END 


Below: Maj. General Charles G. Callaway, commanding general of the 
Army's QM Research and Engineering, Natick, Mass., and his staff were 
interested spectators. Below right: Former World Champion and head 
of French team in 1958, Mrs. Monique Laroche Lamarr prepares for pre- 
cision jump. The 95-pound parachutist has more than 500 jumps to her 
credit. She is married to a French surgeon and has two young sons. 








Below: Five members of U. S. Sport Parachuting Team: Joe Flynn, Nate 
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Above: Members of West Point team huddle prior to making team jump 


Below: Instructor helps student Frederick Terry of Worcester, Mass 


Pond, Dana Smith, Lew Sanborn, and standing below, Jacques Iste 








If you want something easy, comfortable 


and fun to fly—economical as your car 


to operate—here is the plane for you. 


CROSS -CoUnttrrRyYT 


By ALICE S. FUCHS 


what you want it for—student instruction, bomb- 
er, cargo plane, business aircraft—each has its 
own requirements. When I took a look at the 90-hp, Con- 
tinental-powered Fornaire recently, I was interested in one 
thing—a good cross-country airplane in a reasonable price 
range for the average pilot. You can’t judge the cross- 
country qualities of an airplane by a few hops around one 
airport; so I took a trip to check it out. How fast, how 
comfortable, how expensive, how practical is the Fornaire 
for the ordinary businessman? 

Descendant of the Ercoupe and the For- 
ney Aircoupe, the Fornaire was chosen for 
this project because, of all planes on the 
market, it is the one which a busy person 
who hasn’t much time to spend keeping up 
proficiency can learn to fly safely in the 
shortest length of time. 

Two years ago I had given the Forney 
Aircoupe a thorough check-out at the fac- 
tory, but this was different. I was now 
interested in checking the airplane in a 
cross-country situation, and there had been 
numerous changes in the aircraft in the past 
two years. 

It was a sunny morning when I flew from 
Denver to Fort Collins, Colo., site of the 
Forney factory. The snow-frosted Rockies 
towered just west of the airport and visible 
30 miles away was “Fort Collins Omni,” and 
the trailing ribbon of smoke from the ce- 
ment plant that serves as an ever-present 
guide to pilots. 

Airplanes in various stages of near com- 
pletion were ‘in the Forney hangar. The 
plane I was to fly was cream and Cadillac green with 
orange Day-Glo (now standard on ail Fornaires) on the 
spinner, outside of rudders and underside of wing tips. 
The plane was a new one going to Al Lewis in Cincinnati 
where for the next six months it was to appear on Uncle 
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Above: The author prepares for take-off at Fort 
Collins (Col.) Fornaire factory. Bubble wind- 
shield is tinted for sun protection. Left: Im- 
proved nose wheel fork gives added strength. 


Al’s Hour, a children’s TV program over a 
national hook-up. 

At the end of the hangar storage space the 
remains of one of the few cracked-up Forney 
Aircoupes showed the rugged construction 
which makes for cockpit safety. A pilot had 
taken off from a private turf strip with a home- 
made tow bar, constructed from an 8-foot pipe, 
still attached to the nose gear. Just after he 
was airborne, the pipe had snagged on the 
ground with such force that it knocked the 
engine clear off its mount. Did the airplane 
no good at all, but the cockpit was intact. The 
pilot cut himself getting out and had only a 
Band-Aid to show for his big adventure. This 

c speaks well for Forney construction. The acci- 
dent incidentally would not have happened if the pilot 
had been using a regulation Fornaire tow bar. 

I talked with Neal Church, who heads the Aviation 
Division of Forney Industries. Neal would be a big man 
in any company. Standing six foot three and weighing 
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EFORNAIRE 


245 pounds, he was an ideal person to check the Fornaire 
roominess. Did he fit in the Fornaire, I questioned, and 
would he mind demonstrating? He did fit and he wouldn’t 
mind. Obligingly Neal got into the pilot’s seat. Room to 
spare even if you're six foot three. 

One of the past year’s improvements in the Fornaire 
was the Belleville shock absorber system in the main 
landing gear. A demonstrator, fitted with a small door in 
the gear, gave a view of the new shock absorbers. They 
give a smooth ride on rough fields, I was told, give better 
taxiing control, reduce “pitch,” making less wear on nose 
gear parts, reduce landing shock and eliminate the tail 
“droop” that developed in older model Ercoupes. As I 
have always been impressed with the shock absorber 
system of the Aircoupe and the “feather bed” landings it 
made possible, I was interested to see what this further 
refinement would do to what was already considered an 
excellent gear. 

Another change is the newly designed nosewheel fork, 
which offers additional strength. Can’t get a shimmy out 
of it if you try. 

The flight was not to be a maximum performance flight, 
checking for the ultimate performance that could be 
squeezed from the plane by an experienced test pilot fly- 
ing solo under ideal conditions. It was a check on how 
the airplane would perform under average conditions with 
the average care that a cross-country pilot intent only on 
“getting there” would give to his journey—how it would 
perform under varying weather, terrain and field condi- 
tions, making frequent stops and possibly flying against 
headwinds. 

Since it is common practice to “load it up” on a cross- 
country trip, I wished to fly at gross weight. The baggage 
and I weighed 174 pounds, As “companion” on the trip I 
carried enough Ft. Collins airport gravel to bring the plane 
up to 1,400 pounds gross weight. 

The trip was planned as a businessman’s flight from 





Ft. Collins to Cincinnati, with stops at Goodland, Salin: 
Columbia and Terre Haute. As it developed, a fifth un- 
scheduled stop was made. 

Aside from the usual engine instruments, the plane was 
equipped with sensitive altimeter, airspeed indicator, ver 
turi-operated turn and bank, vertical speed indicat: 
clock and outside temperature gauge. Radio equipment 
consisted of a Narco Simplexer, Model VC27, with Omni 
plexer VOA-2. 

Take-off was made at noon, with another Fornaire fly 
ing escort for a few minutes out. Maintaining my original 
95-degree heading till I reached Greeley, Colo., I did a 
rapid off-course correction on my Jeppesen Computer and 
altered the heading five degrees to the right 

Viewing the aircraft objectively, I settled back in the 
seat and tried to forget I had ever flown a Fornaire o1 
either of its Aircoupe-Ercoupe ancestors. Was this really 
a cross-country airplane? The mere fact that I could settle 
back in the seat was significant—it was comfortable, foam- 
rubber that gave one the feeling he could sit in it fo 
hours. The foot and leg freedom afforded by the lack of 
rudder pedals is a special asset for long cross-country 
flights. There were other cross-country conveniences 
baggage was readily accessible; two large pockets pro- 
vided convenient storage for sunglasses, computer and 
maps; a shelf behind the seat held other essential items 
and was especially handy for storing camera and exposure 
meter far enough away from the instrument panel to keep 
from affecting the compass. The tinted bubble-type wind- 
shield offered sun protection, while an overhead sunshade 
panel could be adjusted to suit the time of day and slant 
of sun expected en route. 

Flying against a strong headwind, I kept relatively low 
to avoid stronger winds aloft, and the air was rough. | 
found myself fighting the turbulence. Remembering the 
reputation of the old Ercoupe for giving the pilot a beating 
in rough air, I pondered the mat- (Continued on page 52) 
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SIKORSKY $-61 firs. 


static display of Sikorsky passenger 
amphibian helicopter powered by 
three turbine engines. Capable of 
seating 25, the Sky Liner will have a 
maximum speed of 150 mph and 
great operational flexibility because 
of its amphibious characteristics. 
The three General Electric turbines 
develop 1,050 shp each, drive a 
five-bladed main rotor and a five- 
bladed tail rotor. Hull is 56 feet 
long. First flight scheduled in 1960 





LIGHT ‘COPTER "2 

Model 269A 
two-place light helicopter has been 
recently granted Airworthiness Cer- 
tificate by the FAA. Originally de- 
signed for the Army, who ordered 
five, the civilian version weighs 915 
pounds empty, has a useful load of 
635 pounds. It is powered by a 180- 
hp Lycoming engine, has a top speed 
of 85 mph and a range of 190 miles. 
Hughes company foresees many uses 
for this ‘copter, including employ- 
ment in petroleum, mining, agricultur- 
al, fishing industries and other fields. 





TRECKER 16 Land version of the Trecker Gull amphibian is now in production at Trecker Aircraft Corp. plant in Milwaukee, Wis. Air- 
frame is manufactured by Piaggio & Co. in Italy and shipped to Milwaukee where Trecker installs the engines, propellers, 


instruments and other components. 


The six-place executive aircraft is powered by two supercharged Lycoming engines rated at 320-340 hp 


each. Cruising speed is 208 mph and a range of 1,155 miles with 30 minutes fuel reserve. Location of engines makes cabin exceptionally quiet. 
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KELLETT CROPMASTER First successful rotary wing aircraft, the autogyro, popular in pre-War |! days until deposed by 
helicopter, is back again on the scene. It will be manufactured by Kellett Aircraft Corp., Willow 

Grove, Pa., one of the largest autogyro manufacturers in the 1930s. The KD-IA, shown here, built in 1935, will be produced in limited 
numbes for crop dusting, pipeline inspections, forest patrol and other duties where slow flying is required. Though unable to hover, the 
¥° can take off in some 100 feet and land vertically. It is capable of a minimum speed of 22 mph. The main advantage of the air 
craft i! its simplicity as the rotor is free wheeling, not driven by engine, does not have the complex rotor system of a helicopter and is 
easily jmaintained. Price is considerably below that of a two-place helicopter and flying technique much simpler. Photo at right shows 
blade folding feature to facilitate storage. Twenty-six KD-IAs are already on order and Kellett expects to produce 150 by June 1960 
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HOUND DOG Right: An air-launched, guided mis- 

sile developed by North American 
Aviation Inc. to supplement and extend the destructive 
capabilities of SAC bombers. Hound Dog will be carried 
between engine pods of Boeing B-52G. Powered by one 
Pratt & Whitney turbojet engine, it is equipped with the 
non-jammable inertia guidance system and armed with 
nuclear warhead. All specifications of the missile are still 
classified. Range is several hundred miles, weight over 


10,000 Ibs. Production version will have afterburner. 


GRUMMAN MOHAWK <*. 


of the largest aircraft to enter Army 
service, the twin-turboprop YAO-! 
Mohawk is especially designed for 
operation from small unimproved 
fields. Endowed with STOL character 
istics, it has about the same take-off 
and landing performance as the sma 

single-engine liaison planes. The Mo 
hawk is powered by two Lycoming 
turboprop engines of |,005 eshp each 
carries a crew of two and has a stall 
ing speed of 59 knots. Wing span is 
42 feet. Spots on fuselage and nace! 
les in photo are woo! tufts used to 
check airflow pattern during tests 
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Here is the story of a pilot, 
a flight instructor to boot, who just kept 


asking for trouble—and got it! 


By MANUEL J. DONNELLY 


running through my mind as I stepped from the 

Weather Bureau into the clear, crisp air of a New 
England autumn at the Municipal Airport, Bridgeport, 
Conn. The weather man had just confirmed the obvious: 
“A perfect day for a cross-country to Syracuse. Winds 
will be light and variable, CAVU all the way.” I had been 
in Bridgeport about two months working as a Flight In- 
structor to build up time and experience to qualify for a 
job with the airlines. 

Walking across the ramp toward the airplane, I saw my 
student completing the pre-flight on a brand new Cessna 
120 with less than 100 hours, total time. Prior to getting 
aboard, I checked the student’s maps, headings, etc., while 
he was filing our VFR flight plan. Something the weather 
man had told me concerning the forecast for the next day 
kept prickling my mind but I couldn’t recall it. Presently 
my student returned, and, with a pull on the starter, the 
engine jumped to life. A green light from the tower 
cleared us to the end of the runway and, after going 
through the cockpit check, we were cleared for take-off. 
The Cessna responded immediately to full throttle and we 
left the runway, climbing to traffic pattern altitude. 

After the student had oriented himself on course, I 
leaned back to enjoy the scenery. Although it was rather 
late in the season, there was still quite a bit of color in the 
woods below. Presently the Hudson River slid beneath us 
and we angled north, picking up the picturesque Mohawk 


[me TUNE, “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning,” kept 
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Valley. Just three hours after leaving Bridgeport, our 
wheels touched down at the old Amboy Airport in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. As we tied the airplane down for the night, 
the forecast the weather man in Bridgeport had given me 
concerning tomorrow slipped farther back in my mind. 
Perhaps, if I had noticed that high layer of stratus clouds 
moving in from the west, I would have remembered. 

The following morning the rain beating against my bed- 
room window awakened me. Then I remembered what 
that weather man in Bridgeport had said. A low pressure 
system was moving in from the west and, in order to 
return VFR, a daybreak start would have to be made. My 
watch showed the time to be 9:00 a.m., and a call to the 
Weather Bureau erased any doubts concerning the accu- 
racy of the forecast. 

At the airport the map showed an area of bad weather 
extending all the way from Cleveland to New England. 
The sequence reports showed the ceilings varying between 
600 and 1,200 feet and the visibility from three miles down 
to one-half mile in the heavy showers. East of Albany 
the weather was better, but was steadily deteriorating. 
Bare VFR minimums at Syracuse prompted us to gas the 
airplane and take off. The sky was a dirty gray, with 
patches of scud moving along beneath the overcast. I 
decided not to file a flight plan, figuring that we might 
have to duck in and out of some of the smaller airports 
along the way. I didn’t want to be bothered closing out 
and refiling a new flight plan each time. The Weather 
Bureau had advised that it would be touch-and-go all the 
way and suggested that we postpone the trip until the 
following day, but I was a big deal. After all, didn’t I 
have almost 500 hours total time; and have a flight in- 
structor’s rating to boot? 

We climbed out, headed east and leveled off at 1,000 
feet, just below the base of the overcast. I planned to pick 
up the main New York Central Rail line and fly it all the 
way to Albany but, before we were five miles from the 
airport, broken layers of scud moved in underneath us 
and heavy rain cut our forward visibility to zero. I was 
cocky but not a complete fool, so I started a 180-degree 
turn, easing off on the throttle until we broke dat about 
700 feet above the ground. We headed back to the airport, 
tied the plane down and splashed across the ramp to the 
coffee shop. It was 11:30 a.m. 

Five minutes after we landed, the beacon came on and 
the field was closed to all VFR flying. We spent the next 
two hours between the Weather Bureau and the coffee 
shop. At 13.30, they were again giving 1,000 and three, 
so we took off and headed east right down the “iron 
beam,” again without a flight plan for the same feason. 
The best altitude seemed to be about 800 feet, and there 
was just an occasional patch of scud beneath us. The rain, 
however, varied between moderate and heavy; and it was 
necessary to keep the railroad tracks beneath us all the 
while. Just west of Canastota we were surprised by a 
Taylorcraft on the other side of the tracks heading west. 
“Oh-ho, another airborne railroad engineer.” 

We always used to kid about the pilot who got lost one 
day following a railroad track because someone on the 
ground had left the switch open and he turned down the 
wrong track. Well, about five miles east of Canastota the 
main New York Central line splits. One branch bears off 
to the northeast and the city of Rome, while the other 
branch continues directly eastward to Utica. The compass 
was bouncing around like a ping-pong ball on a marble 
floor, and any attempt to average out its swing meant 
picking a heading somewhere within an 180-degree arc. 
So I sat back fat, dumb, and happy and followed the open 
switch up to Rome. It wasn’t until we were practically 
right over the Rome AFB that our error became apparent. 
Hightailing out of Rome, we (Continued on page 70) 
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WING TIPS 


DON’T CHANCE IT. Many a hot-shot pilot thought he could 
make it! You may think you know the area like the back of 
your hand, but don’t chance it during hazardous weather. 
Minimum conditions for visual or instrument approaches 
and flight paths were set up for your safety — follow them! 


STAY “ON THE STICK”. Failure to make corrections while 
taxiing has been the cause of countless groundloops and 
nose-up accidents. Be alert all the time — wind gusts, last- 
minute turns, overcorrections and near misses if not handled 
immediately can be costly. Remember, you’re still flying ’til 
it’s parked. 


REMEMBER: For “Happy Flying”. . . look for the famous 
Esso Sign from Maine to Louisiana. 


AVOID “HEADACHES”. Rough weather, grabbing brakes 
or any crash situation will cause injury of some sort if 
you’re not strapped in securely. Check your seat belt and 
shoulder harness periodically for wear and anchorage 
security. Wear them and avoid “headaches”! 


ESSO PISTON AND TURBO OILS. Up there, you rely on 
your engine and your engine relies on an oil for proper 
lubrication. Esso Aviation Oils excel in high-temperature 
stability and help prevent piston ring gumming and harm- 
ful carbon deposit formations. Whether your plane be large 
or small — prop or jet — look to Esso for the best possible 
lubricants for your aircraft. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Highways or Skyways...“ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil” 
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The “172” in the Bush 
(Continued from page 35) 
really marginal. 

How does the tricycle gear act while 
landing on a very soft strip? The question 
once bothered me. Experienced friends 
advised that the nose-wheel would dig in 
or the strut would break off and over 
I'd go. This sort of talk is enough to keep 
a man awake nights. How does the 172 
actually act when landing on a very soft 
strip? Like a dream. The softer the 
ground, the faster you stop. If it’s very, 
very soft, you stop very, very fast. You 
don’t go over—you just stop. It’s possible, 
I suppose, to nose over, but I didn’t, and 
I stopped once in 100 feet. It was a most 
interesting and illuminating experience. 

It happened at Barrow Municipal, an 
uncharted strip. I had clearance to the 
Point Barrow military sirip but elected to 
land in the village for convenience, al- 
though advised by radio that the strip 
was soft and should be used with caution. 
Naturally, I figured that I was sufficiently 
cautious. There was low-lying scud and I 
was eager to get down before conditions 
deteriorated. In one pass over the field I 
observed that it was long, straight, 
smooth, and well marked. Several light 
aircraft on wheels were parked off the 
runway. On my second go-round, I went 
about a mile down the coast where the 
skies were clear and sunny. Here I 
dropped to within 50 feet of the beach 
and executed a long, low, slow approach 
at half-flaps. Gently we touched down. 
Suddenly we were stopped. There wasn’t 
time for a single thought. The tail came 
up just a little. I knew there was no use 
in trying to taxi; I cut the switch. My 
wife and 1 stepped out into loose sand 
over our ankles. 

We had stopped in 100 feet. Our track in 
the sand was perfectly straight. It was a 
beautiful, smooth, three-legged slide. All 
three wheels were dug in. Four grown 
men couldn't budge the airplane, even 
with full assistance from the engine. A 
truck with giant balloon tires finally 
pulled us off the field. It was difficult 
enough for us to walk off. The aircraft 
parked near the runway were equipped 
with oversize tires and wheels. With these 
I also could have operated from that strip. 
I had the airplane loaded on a skid and 
dragged four miles across the beach to 
the military field. This makes for an ex- 
pensive take-off, but I counted it cheap. 
I had learned something that was worth 
the price. 

Learned what? That the tricycle gear 
got me in on a strip so soft that I couldn’t 
taxi or even push the airplane. The air- 
plane landed straight and true under such 
conditions. The tricycle gear kept me 
right side up under conditions that would 
have caused any conventional aircraft to 
nose over. 1 suspect it would be difficult, 
provided the touchdown were anywhere 
near normal, to flip the 172 regardless of 
how soft the ground. You might get the 
prop or damage the nose-gear, but I doubt 
that one would flip except on rare occa- 
sion. 

Until you fly tricycle gear you don’t 
have brakes—you just think you have. 
You can wear out tires in a few landings 
unless careful. My first set of tires went 
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fast before I learned hard braking is for 
unusual situations or emergencies. 

But, if brakes on the ground are im- 
portant, brakes in the air are even more 
so. Alaska is full of salty pilots who could 
fly a barn door into a chicken-yard. But 
novices like myself need a piece of ma- 
chinery that is more forgiving. How is it, 
then, that I have the guts to wander into 
short, strange fields? 

Answer: Para-Lift flaps. Add these to 
an airplane and a novice becomes a short- 
field operator. The machine adjusts for 
lack of airmanship. 

Now that we have 260 strips in our 
book, a final question arises. Are they in 
good condition? Who knows? Most of 
them are off airways, and the CAA has 
little information, except for sporadic 
pilots’ reports, the present Flight Informa- 
tion Manual for Alaska is almost two 
years old; the condition of grass and 
gravel strips may change rapidly, and in 
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most cases the only solution is a look. You 
may meet a bush-pilot who can tell you 
what gives for most of Alaska’s strips are 
used commercially by one operator or an- 
other. There is no information, however. 
that’s half as good as what you get by 
looking. 

No matter what you've read or heard, 
you examine the strip—drag it. This is an 
art in itself. It’s surprising how easy it is 
to miss something. You won’t miss the 
logs, barrels, or ditches. You may miss 
noticing the depth of the tire-tracks, the 
soft spots, or the undulating frost-heaves. 
The best practice is to land in the wheel- 
tracks, or where the wheels have worn 
away the grass. The boys who know have 
been landing there. Be especially cautious 
in dealing with a grass strip that shows no 
signs of use. Maybe it just doesn’t get any 
traffic. Then again, there may be some- 
thing wrong. Most of Alaska’s strips get 
enough use to show the wear. 

Some of my veteran acquaintances are 
advocates of a procedure known as “tak- 
ing a feel of it.” This involves actually 
touching down and rolling at flying speed 
in an effort to “feel ouc” the firmness and 
smoothness of the runway. I am sure that 
a really good pilot can do it, but I don’t 
trust my own reflexes. Anyway, the tech- 
nique is used mostly on sand-bars. I doubt 





that it is something I need to learn. 

I can sum up my opinions on the 172 
in Alaska in this way: It is certainly not 
a bushplane in the same sense as the 
Super Cub and the Cessna 180. It is not 
suitable for operation from beaches, sand- 
bars, and other unprepared areas. It is 
licensed for skis but not for floats. It 
will take you to the vast majority of 
charted air-strips. You can see most of 
Alaska in a 172. The tricycle gear will 
not limit your operation. It will behave as 
well or better than conventional gear. 

Those who have not flown in Alaska 
may wonder why a man should fly to tiny 
villages with improbable names like 
Koyukuk, Alakeket, and Talkeetna. If you 
don’t like people, you will find the villages 
unimpressive. If you like people you will 
find some of the finest individuals in crea- 
tion. Strangers are welcomed. Conversa- 
tion is a high art. You can talk to trap- 
pers, prospectors, miners, fishermen, ex- 
plorers, medics, missionaries. Any of these 
may be white or native. I fondly believe 
that there are more jewels of humanity 
hidden in the remote areas of Alaska than 
you'd find anywhere else. If the warmth 
of human contact is counted as treasure, 
the back-country of Alaska is a treasure- 
house. 

During a recent vacation, Betty and I 
decided to see as much of Alaska as we 
could in several weeks at a leisurely pace 
—no fixed itinerary. Since radio nav aids 
north of the Brooks Range consist en- 
tirely of homers, I had an ADF installed 
and put in a crystal-controlled HF trans- 
ceiver to insure communications from the 
ground and over long distances—this in 
addition to my regular VHF transceiver. 
It worked to perfection. 

The weather couldn't have been much 
better. We spent two pleasant days at 
Umist waiting for weather at Point Bar- 
row. I did a 180 out from under some low 
stuff while trying to follow the Colville 
River to the Beaufort Sea. Here the ADF 
paid its way. I simply homed on Barrow. 
I did another 180 in a pass while trying to 
get from Bethel to King Salmon, and we 
spent two enjoyable days in Bethel wait- 
ing for weather, in vain. Southwestern 
Alaska was socked in and our vacation 
almost gone. Under a 1,000-foot ceiling 
from Bethel, following every twist and 
turn of the Kuskoquim River to McGrath 
and via Ptarmigan Pass we finally 
reached Anchorage. 

We had visited 25 villages in 40 flying 
hours. Our equipment included tent, dou- 
ble sleeping bag and air mattress, Primus 
stove, cooking gear, gun, auger-type tie- 
down stakes, funnel, chamois, food, and 
clothing. The “Pop-Tent” is ideal for an 
airplane, since it weighs just over 12 
pounds and packs into a bag about 18 
inches long by six inches in diameter. 
The emergency gear, which is always in 
the airplane, included a two-week supply 
of dehydrated rations, first-aid kit, flares, 
flashlight, mosquito repellent and head- 
nets, full fishing tackle, knife, hatchet, 
matches, candles and compass. We were 
very comfortable. It couldn’t have been a 
better vacation. Our 172 has taken us 
into and out of 54 of Alaska’s woodsy, 
grass and gravel strips. It will take us to a 
lot more. To us, it is a bush-plane. END 
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HOW TO FLY 
10,000 HOURS 


WITH 


SAFETY 


AND 
PLEASURE 


“SAFETY 
AFTER 
SOLO” 


Profitable reading — 
whether you fly for 
business or fun! 


[]) SAFETY AFTER SOLO. How to fly 10,000 
hours, with pleasure. John Hoyt. $4.75 


Other timely Zweng Manuals for 
all flight and ground ratings: 


[) RULES OF THE AIR. Revised 3rd edition. 
Up-to-date regulations. $2.00 

[) PRIVATE & COMMERCIAL PILOT RATINGS. 
Both ratings in one timely book. With new 
cross-country written examinations, maps. $4.00 
] INSTRUMENT RATING. Up-to-date text, il- 
lustrated, and new cross-country exams. $5.00 
[] AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING. Used 
by the airlines in their own pilot-training 
courses. Revised 9th edition. $5.50 

[] AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS’ RAT- 
INGS. Both ratings in one book. With new 
inspection authorization plan. 19th ed. $5.00 
[[] FLIGHT ENGINEERS MANUAL. If you have 
an A. & E. rating this book will prepare you 
now for the Engineer rating. $5.00 

[) FLYING THE OMNIRANGE. Shows you how 
simple omni flying can be. With typical omni 
flight and test questions. Illus. $4.00 

[]) MANUAL OF THE E-6B COMPUTER. Over 
400 problems solved and explained. $3.00 

[] HELICOPTER PILOT RATINGS. 1958 edition 
with revised text and new cross-country writ- 
ten examinations. Only guide available. $5.00 
[] THE AMERICAN FLIGHT NAVIGATOR. Shows 
you step-by-step how to earn the rating. All 
work charts, references included. $6.50 
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Check the manuals you want, fill in the blanks below, 
then clip this ad and send it to: 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


12021 Ventura Bivd., F-7 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


(CO Payment enclosed Send C.O.D. 


(in Calif., 4% sales tax.) 


(CD Send me a free copy of your new 1959 catalogue. 


Name 





Address 





City & State 
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Check Piloting the Fornaire 


(Continued from page 45) 


| ter. Is a two-controlled airplane rougher 
| in rough air than a three-controlled? Sud- 
| denly I realized that my muscles were un- 
consciously reacting to the turbulence as 
they would in a three-controlled plane. It 
occurred to me that if you try to fly a 
two-controlled aircraft with the instincts 
fostered by years of three-controlled fly- 
ing, you will have a very rough ride in- 
deed. However, if you relax your muscles 
and fly it with the wheel, you may be 
tossed a bit as in a boat on choppy water, 
but the tossing will not be unpleasant. It’s 
like getting your sea legs. Once you get 
the feel of rough air flying in the two- 
controlled Fornaire, it can be more relax- 
|ing than rough air flying in a three-con- 
trolled aircraft. I had plenty of chance to 
prove the theory during the cross-country 
check flight, for there were headwinds 
with some turbulence for almost a thou- 
sand miles. (Who says the wind blows 
from west to east! Not when I’m flying!) 

Near Akron, Colo. I decided to get a 
true airspeed figure. Flying at 6,500 feet 
indicated, I turned the altimeter to a 29.92 
setting and got a pressure altitude of 
6,300 feet. Outside air temperature was 
16°C, indicated airspeed 106, and the 
computer gave a true airspeed of 119 mph. 

Two hours and two minutes after take- 
off, Four Seven Charlie landed at Good- 
land, Kan. with a 20-knot wind blowing 
from the southeast. The Fornaire took 12 
gallons of gas at a cost of $4.58. A rapid 
calculation yielded a gas consumption 
figure of 5.9 gallons per hour. Even with 
the handicap of considerable headwind, 
gas had cost 24¢ per mile, which compares 
favorably with the cost of driving a car at 
a much slower speed. A tax refund, avail- 
able in many states, would further reduce 
the airplane cost. 

The Fornaire fairly leaped off the run- 
way at Goodland, 3,653 feet above sea level 

(load of gravel and all) and we were on 
our way to Salina. Cruising at 5,300 feet 
indicated, with 109 mph indicated, I again 
worked out true airspeed. A pressure alti- 

| tude of 5,000 feet and air temp of 15°C 
gave a TAS of 121 mph. There seemed to 
| be even less noise than in previous Air- 
| coupes I had flown. Had the sound-proof- 
ing been improved? (Subsequent inquiry 
revealed that it had.) At Salina the wind 
was still strong from the southeast and 
| the headwind had cut groundspeed for 
this leg to 109. Gas consumption was 5.5 
gallons per hour, slightly less than the 5.6 
gallons per hour figure given me at the 
factory. Gas was cheaper at Salina (11.4 
gallons for $3.86) and my airspeed slightly 
higher than on the previous leg, making a 
cost of 1.7¢ per mile for gas. 

At Salina as a Goodland, the Fornaire 
attracted considerable attention from 
other pilots. Inevitably the conversation 
turned to the subject of a two-control 
| system. 

“Knew a fellow once who installed rud- 
der pedals on his Ercoupe,” remarked one 
pilot. “Afterwards he said he had just 
wasted his money. Said he spent $200 ex- 
tra for automatic transmission every time 
he bought a car and then when he had an 
airplane that was simple to operate, he 





spent money to make it more compli- 
cated.” 

Leaving Four Seven Charlie tied secure- 
ly against the wind, I departed for a motel 
in Salina. The next morning I was out for 
a pre-dawn take-off. The taxi lighting was 
good. The illuminated compass was a help 
with the instrument lights, but it would 
be wise in this as in any aircraft to carry 
a small emergency flashlight for night fly- 
ing. Sunrise was spectacular and soon 
there was no need for lights. 

Heading for Columbia, Mo., I decided to 
fly this leg at 5,500 feet without leaning the 
mixture to see how much a careless pilot 
would increase his gas consumption by 
forgetting to lean. The figure jumped to 
6.3 gallons per hour in contrast to the 5.5 
figure from Goodland to Salina. Just short 
of Columbia the gas gage hovered near 
the empty mark. This gives the pilot a 
thoughtful moment until he remembers 
that a 6 gallon header tank gives an extra 
hour of fuel after the gauge says empty. 
This reserve fuel arrangement is an excel- 
lent safety feature for cross-country fly- 
ing—should the fuel pump fail during 
flight you’d have an hour of fuel coming 
by gravity feed before the engine stopped. 

At Columbia I decided to dump my load 
of gravel and check performance with a 
light load. Ever try to get a box of gravel 
out of an airplane where it has to be lifted 
up and over the side? It’s no easy task, 
but the kindly efforts of Mr. Enlow, local 
flight instructor, managed the trick in 
short order. 

Lightly loaded, with a ground temp of 
52 degrees and a 15-knot wind down the 
runway, I took off on runway 35 and was 
airborne before reaching the intersection 
of 10-28, a take-off distance of 400 feet I 
estimated. 

The air was turbulent and as usual 
there was a headwind as I tuned in the 
ghostly voice of “St. Louis Omni.” The 
wind had increased by the time I tuned in 
on the even more eery sound of “Troy 
Unattended Omni.” Somehow one almost 
expects the announcement to be followed 
by the sound of a creaking door. 

The sky was now overcast, the air 
moist. Would the Fornaire engine ice? It 
would, but carb heat quickly brought rpm 
up to normal. I was curious to see how 
much the application of carburetor heat 


’ would increase gas consumption if the 


same power setting was maintained. Re- 
fueling at Terre Haute, the next stop, 
took 17.3 gallons, giving a gas consump- 
tion of 6.2 gallons per hour. The applica- 
tion of carb heat has approximately the 
same effect as flying at 5,500 feet without 
leaning the mixture. 

A check on weather at Terre Haute 
gave a Cincinnati report of 1,700 feet 
broken, 4,000 feet overcast, 12 miles, pos- 
sibility of light rain showers, forecast of 
lifting and clearing. 

Out of Terre Haute I swung east to fly 
south of Indianapolis and miss the R-65 
restricted area. In a short while a light 
drizzle started. I pulled on carb heat. The 
weather got damper and lower—an excel- 
lent chance to test the plane’s water- 
proof qualities. Nary a drop got inside, 
though the drizzle became a downpour as 
I came in for an unscheduled landing at 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Meaningful Education and 
Specialized Training do 
Wonders in a Short Time 


® Miami, Florida: This “classroom” 
shows students in the Airframe and Power- 
plant Technician course at the interna- 
tionally-famous Embry-Riddle Aecronau- 
tical Institute. After classes they will be 
enjoying themselves in this sunny, magical 
city, but their first consideration is a top- 
pay, secure career in aviation. 

At Embry-Riddle’s Flight School, mod- 
ern planes carry students and instructors 
aloft as the former learn the intricacies 
of flying in the Executive Pilot, Business 
Pilot and Commercial Pilot courses. 

In the laboratories other young men 
are preparing to take their places as 
Aeronautical Engineering Associates in 
just two short years. 


Students from all over the world come 
to Embry-Riddle. It has a well deserved 
reputation among the aviation-minded as 
an accredited technical institute dedicated 
to maximum training in minimum time. 
Its emphasis on meaningful education and 
specialized training is geared to the de- 
mands of the aeronautical industry. 


AIRFRAME AND POWERPLANT 
TECHNICIAN 

(combined with COMMERCIAL PILOT 
training, if desired) is highly favored by 
young men who like to apply their minds 
and fingers to modern aircraft. 

In this 16-month course, an Embry- 
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Forty modern air 
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craft at Embry-Riddle Flight School. 


Riddle student learns aerodynamics, the 
properties and strength of materials used 
in aircraft, engines and their components, 
and numerous other subjects. He acquires 
the knowledge and skills necessary to 
take apart, repair and reassemble an air- 
plane. It’s a direct step from classroom 
to payrolls. 

Airframe and Powerplant Technicians 
are employed wherever aircraft are built 
and flown. Employment with commercial 
airlines offers opportunities for advance- 
ment to positions such as Flight Engi- 
neers. Many will operate the maintenance 





facilities for local airports, or their own 
maintenance service for private and busi- 
ness owned aircraft. 


EXECUTIVE PILOT 

Pilots of business-owned aircraft belong 
to the respected and well-paid “aristoc- 
racy” of aviation. Embry-Riddle’s new 
and exclusive 2-year EXECUTIVE PILOT 
course is fully endorsed by top-rated cor- 
porations, It prepares for pilot or co-pilot 
positions with appropriate C.A.A. licenses, 
including Commercial Pilot with Instru- 
ment rating and optional Multi-Engine 






rating, plus Airframe and Powerplant 
Technician certification. 


BUSINESS PILOT 


Students of this 4-year BBA 
course (in conjunction with the University 
of Miami) graduate as fully competent 
pilots with a sound background in basic 
business and management studies. Their 
certificate in Business Piloting includes 
the Commercial Pilot license with Instru- 
ment rating and optional Multi-Engine 
rating. Opportunities awail in a variety 
of high-salaried positions. 

Embry-Riddle’s Placement Service and 
an alumni of thousands are helpful as- 
sets in giving graduates a QUICK START 
IN AVIATION. 


FREE! 48-PAGE PICTORIAL BOOK 
Send for it now. The few seconds you 


take to fill out the coupon might well 
shape your entire future. 


degree 
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AEROMAUTICAL inoeoriryvurTe 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Institute 
Dep't. D. Aviation Building 

Miami 52, Florida 

I want to investigate o well-paying career 
in the Aviation industry. Please send 
me background materia! on world-famous 
E-R training. 





Print Name 





Address 





City 


Stote 
Age | Vet 


titties Ul _} Non-Vet 
1 want to make my future in: 
[] Aeronautical [] A & P Combined with 





Engineering Commercial Pilot 
Technology [ ] Business Pilot (with 
[} Airframe & University of Miami) 

Powerplant [7] Executive Pilot 


[_) Commercial Pilot 
(_] Instrument Pilot 
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THE NEW REBAT EXECUTIVE .. . with Executive 
Bonding* . . . a world leader in quality, long life and 
dependable performance by the world’s most experienced 
manufacturer of aircraft batteries. 


*An exclusive Rebat engineering achievement. 


Rebat. 


IEXNIECUW TI VIE 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY « BATTERY DIVISION «+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Twins- 
For — Single 
Engine 


AMITYVILLE, LONG ISLAND 
Serving Greater New York 


Hard surfaced runways 4200 ¢ 
Unicom ¢® Teletype ® Direct line to 
ATC—ATCS—IDL © ADF Instrument 
approach *® Runway lighted all 
night ® Rotating beacon * Motel 
AIR TAXI « PIPER SALES 
HERTZ RENTAL CARS 


gem VEST AIRCRAFT CO. 


EM 6-2663 Denver 17, Colo. 


Airplane and Helicopter Flying School 
SALES © SERVICE © STORAGE 
Tel.: Amityville 4-4200 
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Wheatcraft Airport south of Indianapolis, 
a lively little field with a small-size strip 
and large-size hospitality. I was followed 
shortly by various transient and local 
pilots drifting in through the soggy murk. 

A large mud puddle at Wheatcraft in- 


| spired a very short field take-off when 


I 
| 


weather cleared. As I lined up with the 
runway, the puddle, approximately 200 


| feet in front of me, threatened a record- 





breaking mess if the plane failed to get off 
before than spot. Brakes on, full throttle, 
wheel back—the plane jumped from the 
ground ahead of the puddle. I estimated 
take-off distance of under 200 feet. I didn’t 
bother going back to measure! 

A tail wind at last, my first for the trip, 
brought the ground speed up to 140 mph 
and I zipped along to Cincinnati to be 
greeted by Al Lewis, on whose TV pro- 
gram the Fornaire was destined to delight 
the youngsters listening to Uncle Al’s 
Hour. 

When all the facts and figures were 
assembled I was able to answer the most 
vital questions about the cross-country 
characteristics of the Fornaire. 


@ Comfort: Decidedly on the plus side. 


| Lack of rudder pedals a great asset. Seat 


comfortable, everything within easy 
reach. 


@ Range: 500 miles. Approximately 4:15 
at efficient cruise. This is adequate for 
cross-country flight. 


| @ Safety: A non-spinning aircraft, the 
| Fornaire incorporates features which 


make it probably the safest airplane on 
the market. It can be done, but you’d have 
to pull a real boner to hurt yourself in a 
Fornaire. 


@ Ease of Flying: A student can solo 
sooner in the Fornaire than in any other 
airplane. It is adapted to the needs of the 
pilot who cannot afford to spend the time 
necessary to keep proficient in a more 
difficult airplane. 


| @ Load Capacity: Airplane carries two 
| passengers with comfort; 75 Ibs. of bag- 





gage permitted with pilot and no pas- 
senger. With pilot, passenger and maxi- 
mum fuel, no baggage permitted. With 
pilot, passenger and minimum fuel (7.5 
gal.) 72 lbs. baggage permitted. While it is 
inadvisable to load any aircraft beyond its 
certificated limits, the gross weight per- 
formance at altitude made me feel that 
the CAA had been ultra-conservative in 
holding down the baggage limitation on 
the Fornaire. I am convinced that it will 
carry a higher load with safety. An im- 
portant consideration from the load stand- 
point is the availability of a kiddie seat 
for the baggage compartment. This will 
accommodate a child up to 75 lbs. and is a 
comfortable seat equipped with seat belt. 
The child has good outside visibility but 
has no access to a door that can be opened 
accidentally. 


@ Cost: Here’s how a trip from Denver 
(the nearest large transportation termi- 


(Confinued on page 56) 
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A Spartan-trained 
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.. with extended payment 
plan to meet your needs! 





CLINTON E. WILKERSON / Director of Admissions 
Spartan School of Aeronautics 
Dept. F-759 / Municipal Airport / Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send complete information immediately. 


NAME AGE 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS / Municipal Airport / Tulsa, Oklahoma 27 ] 
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(Continued from page 54) 
nal) to Cincinnati would stack up by 
other means of transportation: 


Transpor- 

tation Cost Time 

Bus $33.55 38% hours 

Airlines $84.81 (Ist 7 hours 
Class) 

Train $41.96 26 hours 

Car $30 (gas & 24 hours driving 
oil) time 

Fornaire $23.25 (gas 10% hours (with 
& oil) strong head 


winds) 


Average gas cost for the trip was 2.1¢ 
per mile. Allowing 52¢ per hour for in- 
spection and maintenance costs and a re- 
serve of 50¢ an hour for engine overhaul 
(approximate rate of $500 at manufactur- 
er’s recommended 1000-hour interval), my 
110 mph average ground s>eed for this 
trip resulted in a direct-operating cost of 
3 cents per mile for the trip (gas, oil, 
reserve for inspection, maintenance, 25- 
hour oil change, and engine overhaul). 
This gives a per seat cost of 1.5 cents per 
mile for this particular trip with a head- 
wind. A no-wind condition would of 
course result in a lower figure. 


Pricewise, the Fornaire comes in three . 


models: The Fornaire-Explorer at $6995; 
the Fornaire-Expediter at $7895 (addi- 
tional equipment—landing lights, Narco 
25-crystal Simplexer, rate of climb, turn 
and bank); The Fornaire-Execta at $8595 
(additional equipment—big Narco power 





supply, 75 mg. marker beacon, Omni- 
plexer, rotating beacon, clock, low freq 
receiver, air temp gauge). 


@ Weather Potentiality: This is not an in- 
strument airplane and a pilot must count 
on sitting out a period of bad weather. 
However, you would have to more than 
double the Fornaire price tag to get an 
airplane with the necessary instruments, 
radio, de-icing and auxiliary equipment 
necessary for serious weather flying. And 
you'd have to spend the time and money 
to attain and maintain the professional 
skill necessary for instrument flying. 


@ Conclusion: If you want something 
easy, comfortable and fun to fly—with 
training-plane ease but business-plane 
speed—as economical to fly as your car is 
to drive—then the Fornaire is for you. 
The joker is that you can’t load it up like 
a truck and you must sit out any serious 
weather. But you can’t expect multi-en- 
gine performance at a single-engine price 
tag. For the average businessman pilot, 
the Fornaire holds the answer to an eco- 
nomical, practical, cross-country airplane. 


@ Future Development: As this article 
goes to press the Forney Company is put- 
ting into production a _ three-controlled 
Fornaire with rudder pedals. The control 
system is not a kit adaptation of the two- 
controlled airplane, but is built in as an 
integral part of the plane. lt offers excel- 
lent opportunities for those who prefer 
three controls, as an instrument trainer, 
and as a trainer for such aircraft as the 
Bonanza or Comanche. END 





Cradle of the “A” Engine 
(Continued from page 29) 


ress has been made with the indirect 
approach, but it was a nuclear-powered 
jet engine with the direct approach that 
was first successfully operated on that 
cold January day in Idaho to warm the 
hearts of the atomic scientists. 

“There was an initial operating period 
of approximately six hours completely on 
nuclear power,” said Dr. Shoults. “A sub- 
sequent test operation continued for 80 
additional hours. 

“Other tests have been carried out, and 
no control problems have developed in 
the starting and operating of the engine. 
The reactor was always stable and re- 
sponsive to control. The tests proved the 
operability of the system and the predict- 
ability of performance. They also pro- 
vided valuable information that was ap- 
plied to design and operation of flight 
systems, blazing an invaluable trail for 


| other tests that have been completed or 





are now underway to meet our objective.” 

But those initial tests were conducted 
with a huge model of an atom-powered 
jet engine, standing 32 feet high and oc- 
cupying a dolly consisting of two railroad 
freight cars tied together. The new Flight 
Engine Test Facility now going up will be 
used to test streamlined editions of this 


giant in conjunction with airframes, typi- 
cal crew compartments and control sys- 
tems. You don’t build such a facility in a 
month—or even a year. This one, even 
with the latest speed-up processes, is 
taking two years. 

Of reinforced concrete, the building is 
being molded in five “pours.” Saving con- 
siderable time, is the method worked out 
to utilize the same form on all pours. Sand 
jacks—drums of ceramic sand—support 
the form. To move the form, spiggots in 
the sand jacks are opened. When enough 
sand has poured out to lower the form 
several inches, the form is shifted to the 
next position, and again placed on the 
sand jacks. This is believed to be the first 
time that sand jacks have been used for 
such a purpose. A lot of concrete is going 
into the building—20,000 cubic yards. This 
is enough to construct a respectable dam. 
The concrete floor varies in thickness 
from 12 to 21 inches, but the 35 by 40-foot 
test slab in the building is really thick— 
six feet of concrete. 

Adjacent to the main building will be a 
buried control and equipment building, 
connected by a 700-foot shielded road. 
The road, eight-foot wide pavement, will 
pass through multipiated culvert pipe ten 
feet in diameter. The entire length of the 
culvert will be covered with six feet of 
dirt. This will provide shelter for em- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Young engineer gets vacation In a little over TWO YEARS 

ween yey: FROM TODAY — you too can 
write a similar success story, 

Moved into his new home. if you start to prepare now. 


Or you may continue in school 
one additional year and obtain your 
Bachelor of Science Degree. 


Promoted to Asst. Chief of a 
Specialized Design Group. 


Accepted one of seven jobs 3 - 
offered. Started at $490.00. = zi 


Graduated from NORTHROP 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 









... Had selected job , t Approved for Veterans 
before leaving school. MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
NORTHROP INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY ; 
$ 1175 W. Arbor Vitae Street, inglewood 1, California 
Enrolled at Northrop Institute | Please send me immediately the Northrop Catalog, employment data, | 
in two-year Aeronautical and schedv!e of class starting dates. | am interested in 
ri e J () Aeror.autical Engineering Technology J 
Engineering Technology Course. | © Electronic Engineering Technology I 
| (C) Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology | 
| () Airframe and Powerpiant Mechanic | 
C) Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance , 
First heard about Northrop > gue 7 ae —_— ee 
Institute. Sent for catalog. Address ....... ee 
A really lucky day for him. Retin naruppmanhinngcesee yaxsuseysvenceenapi Zone... State | 
| | 
a / 
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AND 
IN-FLIGHT USE. 


AT LAST! A light weight, compact desk designed by pilots for 
pilots. Cover is hinged to carry charts, computors, plotters, logs 
etc. Ideal for pre-flight planning, in-flight use, post flight logging. 
Made of durable high impact Styrene with smooth writing fibre 
top that has map, note and pencil clips. A must for all pilots. 
The non skid base holds desk on lap. 


AT YOUR LOCAL AIRPORT. WHERE NOT AVAILABLE ORDER DIRECT: 


FLITE AIDS 


12 Hondy chorts, 3 Compvtors 
including Zebra Time Teller. 
Gives Greenwich Time at oa 
glance any zone in U.S. — No 
Dialing — Read Direct. 


Squrere SET $395 


stoce #950 













Stock 
No. 401 















ppd. 


AERO PRODUCTS, 





for 
fun 
and 
freedom... 


IF YOU LOVE hunting, fishing, or just 
getting off the beaten track, an Edo-equipped seaplane is perfect 
for you. 

Every lake, river, cove and harbor provides a nature-made 
runway ... precisely where you want to go. 

For fun . . . for convenience . . . for complete freedom—FLY 
FLOATS. 

Why not visit your airplane dealer soon and learn how pleasant 
and useful your own seaplane could be? Edo floats are easily 
installed on the Cessna 170, 175, 180, Piper Tri-Pacer, Super Cub 
and many other types as well. For full facts, write for “How To 
Fly Floats” booklet, complete with photos and diagrams. 
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(Continued from page 56) 
ployees of the facility when they leave 
the building during an experiment. 

Four-rail dolly trackage will extend in- 
to the main building and connect with 
trackage from other test and support 
buildings in the Aircraft Nuclear Propul- 
sion project. A shielded locomotive will 
haul equipment to the test facility from 
the Hot Shop, which has seven-foot-thick 
walls and six-foot-thick windows. The 
locomotive cab will be entirely sur- 
rounded by lead and water to protect 
operating personnel. 

With such precautions, it is expected 
that an atomic airplane will emerge from 
its concrete, lead, water and earth cocoon, 
just as did an atomic submarine, without 
radioactive harm to man. So far the major 
hazard at NRTS seems to be—antelope. 

Recently Allan C. Johnson, manager of 
the Idaho AEC Operations Office, had to 
issue a bulletin asking employees to be 
more careful in encounters with the fleet 
natives of the sageland. The antelope, it 
seems, have been racing beside the work- 
ers’ cars, then suddenly deciding to cross 
the road in front of the vehicles. To date, 
nine antelope haven't made it! END 





NUCLEAR-POWERED BOMBER 
TO BE BUILT BY CONVAIR 
THE AIR FORCE has announced 
selection of Convair (Fort Worth) 
Division of General Dynamics to 
work with the Nuclear Propulsion 
Division of the General Electric 
Company in the initial design of a 
nuclear-powered bomber prototype. 

Most of the current work on the 
aircraft nuclear propulsion program 
is concentrated on development of 
the propulsion system. This will con- 
tinue to be the case for the imme- 
diate future. 

Lockheed had also been working on 
a preliminary design study and the 
Air Force will continue to support 
limited design work at Lockheed’s 
~ Marietta Division plant. However, it 
is believed more efficient use of in- 
vested resources can be realized if a 
single airplane company works di- 
rectly with the propulsion contractor 
in carrying out the design from this 
point on. 

Nuclear research began at Convair- 
Fort Worth in 1951 and included de- 
sign, construction and testing of the 
world’s first flying nuclear reactor in 
a modified B-36 bomber, the NB-36H. 
General Dynamics’ Electric Boat Di- 
vision at Groton, Conn., built the 
world’s first nuclear-powered sub- 
marines, the Nautilus and Seawolf; 
and its General Atomic Division in 
San Diego is engaged in developing 
an atomic powerplant for nuclear- 
powered merchant ships. 

The nuclear work at Convair-Fort 
Worth is under direction of Andrew 
Kalitinsky, who has been associated 
with the Air Force’s nuclear aircraft 
program since its inception in 1946. 
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INSTRUMENT 
An instrument Rating is a MUST for 
all Airline Co-Pilots, Business Pilots 
and Anyone making extended Cross 
Country Flights. 


COMMERCIAL PILOTS COURSE 
Present tremendous demand for Air- 
line and Executive Pilots has de- 
pleted supply of qualified Pilots — 
A Commercial Certificate is the first 
step toward an aviation career. 


Necessary for all Airline Captains— 
Many Companies require all their 
Pilots to hold this Rating. Single en- 
gine and Lockheed Aero Command- 
er and Douglas DC-3 Multi-engine 
equipment are available. 


TYPE RATING 
Available to holders of ATR’s who 
want a Type Rating added to their 
Ratings. Lockheed, Aero Command- 
er and Douglas DC-3’s available. 


COMPANY PILOT REFRESHER 
Single engine and Multi-engine 
Lockheed, Aero Commander and 
Douglas DC-3 available for this 
course, which is fitted to the needs 
of each Company Pilot. 


MULTI-ENGINE 
Lockheed and Douglas DC-3’s used 
for this course. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Increasing demand now is for Pilots 
holding Instructor Ratings, BOTH 
Flight Instructor and Instrument 
Flight Instructor. 


A Complete Ground School 
Furnished With All Courses 
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INCREASE YOUR 
EARNING POWER 


GET YOUR INSTRUMENT AND 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT RATING NOW 


Train at American Flyers — the world’s largest In- 
strument and Airline Transport Flying School — and 





insure your future in aviation. American Flyers has 
trained more pilots for the airlines than any other 
school in the country — MORE THAN ALL OTHER 
SCHOOLS COMBINED! 


VETERANS — all you need to enroll in any of 
these courses is a Certificate of Eligibility from the 
Veterans Administration approving you for the 
courses you desire. Courses start every Monday 
morning — no waiting. 


“THE AIRLINE PILOTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL” 








THIS COU 





MAIL PON TODAY 








Ft 
REED PIGMAN, AMERICAN FLYERS, 
C INSTRUMENT Meacham Field, Fort Worth 6, Texas 
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FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 


Fine quality 








A real treat 
for your feet 


NOW BY MAIL 
Postpaid 


Feather-light, yet durable. You will like their 
superb styling and wonderful flexibility. 

9 inch JET wellington, $16.95. 7 inch strap and buckle 
jodhpur, $18.95. Fine BLACK or BROWN colfskin, 
fully lined, leather soles, rubber heels. Men's sizes 
6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other sizes 5-16, AAA-EEEE, 
made to order, $3.00 more. ORDER NOW. Enclose 
check or money order. WRITE FOR PREE CATALOG. 
TODD'S, Dep't 7FY 208 S$. State St, Chicago 4, Hi. 
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With This Easy-Operating “Electric Doorman” Hangar Door 
Install the ‘Electric Doorman” hangar door in your 
hangar—at take-off time, your door and you will 
be up and away in seconds! 

This easy-operating, 


electrically-operated door . 
aluminum or translucent covering. Special sizes also 
Prices may be more or less according to 
requirements — insulation, pass doo; 

or plastic sheeting. 
Prices K. D., F. O. B. factory 


available 


ELECTRIC POWER DOOR CO., 
2127 East Lake Street, Minneapolis 7, Minn. « 
Send full information on the Electric Doorman Hangar Door ! 


NAME 


tine = —EE 


.In seconds !/ 


INC. 
PA 2-6685 


EEE 


LATEST 
OFFICIAL 


AIRCRAFT 
PHOTOS 


Rockets, Jets, Historical planes. 
All makes, hundreds from which to choose. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


with your name and address. Send only SOc 
+ select one packet. 


1. 43% x5 photoes, * world’s fastest Jets. All five 
2. 4 3'%2x5 World War 1! planes. 

3. 43! _ of Rockets, Missiles. 

4. 1 8x10 photo Boeing 6-52 Jet Bom! 

5. | 8x10 photo Lockheed F-104A Starhghter. $1.00 


$2.50 VALUE FOR $1 
Large illustrated catalog 


MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW . . . TODAY 





Dept. F, Box 75084, Los Angeles 5, California 


and Away.. 


tilt-up door can be hand- 
cranked or power-operated, opens in approximately 
ten seconds, folds up and away without taking up 
needed space. 

Supplied complete with hardware and operator 


as a unit, to assure smooth, long-lasting, trouble- 
free service. Available in standard sizes, 40’ x 12’ 
electrically-operated door . . . $1440, and 60’ x 16’, 


. $4224,both with steel, 





free with each order 


AVIATION PHOTO EXCHANGE 














THE NEW ARGYLE SCOOTER CUB 


Durable, aluminum castings 
throughout. 
Larger—more comfortable to ride— 
Folds smaller. 


Speeds to 40 M.P.H.—One cylinder, 
two cycle engine. 
100 miles per gallon gas. 


IDEAL TRANSPORTATION 


Folds to a neat package 
14%” x 18%” x 22%” 


OE! gs 


Complete information 
upon request 


ARGYLE SCOOTER CUB scwrnis. missou 





Instruments 
(Continued from page 31) 
use them?” To get at this problem, let's 
start at the beginning. 

How do we fly an airplane? Of course, 
we fly it by adjusting power and/or mov- 
ing controls to force the aircraft into an 
attitude that will result in the flight path 
desired. This “attitude” is the relationship 
of the aircraft’s axes, lateral, longitudinal 
and vertical, to the earth’s surface. The 
relationship between the lateral and lon- 
gitudinal axes and the earth’s surface can 
be recognized by reference to either the 
horizon or a suitable instrument. The 
heading can be determined by visual 
reference to the terrain features or to a 
map-compass-gyro combination. Control- 
ling the direction can be by “sighting,” in 
“contact” methods, or by use of a simple 
common instrument. In any case, the prin- 
ciples and the actions are the same but 
there is a marked difference in the results. 

Some pilots never learn to hold a 
straight course by visual means. It is not 
too difficult to do at low altitudes if 
weather conditions are right, but lowered 
ceilings, rough air, and restricted visibility 
can make it virtually impossible for even 
a highly proficient pilot unless he has the 
right instruments to fall back on. Fortu- 
nately, practically every airplane has 
been equipped with an instrument—a 


| compass—that is suitable in varying de- 


grees for this purpose, but a very limited 
percentage of pilots are thoroughly famil- 
iar with its use. A better instrument is 
now nearly universally available but 
proper training is still required. 

When an airplane is flown solely by in- 
struments, the pilot’s performance can be 
accurately gauged, whereas under contact 
flight control, aircraft can be quite inac- 
curately flown without either the pilot or 
the passengers realizing the extent of the 
variations in altitude, speeds or turning 
Since their sloppy contact flying 
scems okay to them, many pilots contend 
that it requires more training and skill to 
fly “instruments” than it does to fly “con- 
tact.” This contention is not true except 
when applied to instrument low ap- 


rates. 


proaches and even then it requires some 








qualifying provisions. On the other hand, 
pilots familiar with, but not necessarily 
proficient in, instrument flight will readily 
admit that you can, and invariably do, fly 
with a far greater degree of precision and 
general accuracy by reference to instru- 
ments than is possible by visual flight 
methods. The “contact” advocate recoils 
from “instruments” for much the same 
reason that a fractious horse shies at a 
piece of newspaper. We are all a bit shy 

of the things we don’t understand. 
“Instruments” appeared on the aviation 
scene relatively recently and struggled 
through a protracted period of compara- 
tive unreliability. They have, therefore, 
been habitually relegated to the role of a 
substitute method of controlling an air- 
craft when the good old horizon can’t be 
seen. Maybe we ought to teach “attitude 
instrument” flying first and “contact” later 
as a pleasant alternative system to be used 
only when the visibility permits. Cer- 
tainly a pilot who can fly instruments 
wouldn’t be hampered by a clear sky. 
There is no reason why pilots trained 
FLYING—July 1959 
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on instruments should be any more in- 
clined to neglect to scan the area than 
those trained in the old-fashioned way. 

“Flying contact,” we don’t necessarily 
glue our eyes on a single point on the 
horizon to maintain an attitude and fly 
straight. We us our peripheral vision plus 
continually scanning the area to avoid 
collisions. Flying “instruments” in VFR 
weather is just a matter of training 
whether the pilot scans the area or not. 
It is no more necessary to glue our eyes 
on the flight instruments than it is to glue 
them on a point on the horizon. If it were, 
how would the solo instrument pilot ever 
check the facility chart, tune his radio, 
check his fuel, work his E6B, etc., with- 
out spinning in? Doesn't it really all boil 
down to the way one is taught? 

It is quite appropriate to ask why we 
introduce the natural horizon as a clue in 
elementary instruction instead of utilizing 
a more reliable and more readily inter- 
pretable indicator. Students taught to fly 
by reference to an attitude indicator 
would be less likely to take off or remain 
airborne in an airplane not equipped for 
instrument flight when the natural hori- 
zon was obscured by poor weather condi- 
tions. Until we received initial “contact” 
flight instruction, the horizon played no 
part in our activities. As a “clue” to be 
used in actuating controls, it had to be 
introduced, explained, pointed out and 
referred to continually else our control 
responses would never have been condi- 
tioned to the point where they were in- 
voluntary. But, using the natural horizon 
has drawbacks that seriously retard train- 


ing. The student’s recognition of attitudes 
from lesson to lesson is seriously impeded 
by parallax created by his posture or 
other factors. And, of course, when you 
need it most, the horizon isn’t there at all. 

Training obviously would advance 
faster if we used an attitude indicator. Its 
indications can readily and thoroughly be 
demonstrated on the ground—there is no 
parallax and it is always there to see. The 
trouble is we didn’t have instruments 
suitable for training in the early years 
and now it is hard to change our methods. 

People who object to the CAB proposal 
would do well to review the “Experiment 
in Contact Instrument Flight Training” 
conducted by West Virginia University. 
It appears from that experiment that five 
hours of instrument training goes a long 
way towards improved pilot proficiency. 
Following is the CAA Inspectors’ report 
of a flight test given one of the students 
at the termination of that experiment. 
This student had a total of 44:01 hours 
which included 4:35 hours dual instru- 
ment instruction. 

Instrument Test: 

a. Straight and level—Very good. 

b. Stalls—Heading plus and minus 5 
degrees. Very good. 

ce. Timed Turns—Okay plus and minus 
50 feet. 

d. Steep Turns—Okay plus and minus 
50 feet. 

e. Coordination—Okay. 

f. Unusual Position Recoveries—Very 
good. 

(Continued on page 62) 














BIG or SMALL 
they all | 
SHINE sesr 
SHINE toncer 
SHINE easier with 






The original chemically- 
impregnated cotton wed- 
ding — Cleons quicker, gives 
higher, longer-losting gloss, 
leaves protective film. Seves 


AVAILABLE 
time, labor end money! AT LEADING 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SIVELY BY 


Avoid inferior imitetions. 
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FACTURED EXCL 


George BASCH Go. 


19 Hanse Avenvwe, Freeport, L. l.. N.Y 








New! 3-place “DX’er” 


... brand new, low cost, top performing beauty by Champion 





ure A GOOD LOOK at this exciting concept 
in flying. It’s brand new from spinner to tail 
—140 h.p. Lycoming engine for dazzling 
performance and roomy, quieter cabin with 
a unique 3-place seating arrangement for more 
comfort, greater baggage capacity. ‘“‘DX’er’”’ 
interiors are beautifully styled—the ‘“‘DX’er” 
paint job comes in your choice of handsome 
color combinations. 


The “DX’er’’ is built for economy—for business 
or fun—120 m.p.h. cruising speed, 1000 feet per 
minute climb, 550 mile range, the most rugged 
airframe in its class; with extras found only in 
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planes costing twice as much. Prices begin at 
$7250 (with standard equipment). 


Champion also makes these other fine low priced 
aircraft: Traveler, Traveler DeLuxe, Tri-Traveler 
and Sky-Trac. See your nearby Champion dealer or 
write Champion Aircraft Corp., Dept. F-8, Osceola, 
Wisconsin. A limited number of factory dealerships 
are still available. 


It’s more fun to fly anywhere in a 


Champion 








“FOR THE PILOT WHO HAS ALMOST | 


EVERYTHING” 


If you appreciate perfection of detail, you will be proud 
to own our new and improved radial engine cuff link 
set. Exact in every detail from its splined shaft down to 
practically every nut and bolt, the cuff links are avail- 
able in either gold or silver non-tarnishing rhodium 
finish. Also available in sterling silver at $12.50 the 
pair or 14K Gold filled at $18.00. The tie bar is an 
authentic replica of a constant speed propeller and is 
available in either gold or silver non-tarnishing rhodium 
finish. Sterling silver $5.00, 14K gold filled $7.00. 
Prices include 10% federal tax and postage. 


Special discounts to flying clubs and business firms on 
quantity orders. Write for free brochure of other 
pilot gifts and accessories. 


VFR MAP CASE 


$24.75 


fose Federal Tax 
© Designed specifically for the Private Pilot. inceded. 


e Fits easily in the cockpit of any light plane. 
e Rigid Construction @ Top Grain Cowhide 
e Your choice of black or ginger. 

A place for everything in this compact 

3%” x 9%” x 13%” map case. The top 

folds back for easy access. A pocket 

for sun glasses, computer and plotter. 
Sections for Airman’s Guide, Airport 

Dir , Sectional and World Air 
Charts. Locks with a key. Your name 
embossed in gold $1.00 extra. 


Satisfaction Positively Guaranteed or 
Your pa a= 





SPECIALTIES 
Specialists in 















a 


CUFF LINKS... $5.00 


Gold or Silver Rhodium 


ERAN yi “—D 


PROPELLER TIE BAR... $3.00 
Gold or Silver Rhodium 
The set $7.50. Postage and tax included in above prices 








(No refund 
if name embossed) 





WHEN [IN DALLAS, SHOP OUR TWO FINE MEN'S STORES 











e Smoother, Safer flight @ 
e@ Faster flight in all weather * 


EARL G. METZLER Box 495 





THE SHOCK ABSORBING WING DEVICE 


Exceptional stability and stall re- 
sistance 
Flexibility without fatigue 


Latrobe, Pa. 











Fly with ‘Ko-Pilot’ 

and be as safe as you can. Seven 
out of ten accidents are due to com- 
mon pilot error. ‘Ko-Pilot’ gives 
sequenced checking with the flick of 
a finger. Pre-start, Pre-flight, Re- 





(Continued from page 61) 

Regarding another student, the CAA 
Inspector reported “This student’s per- 
formance of the instrument phase was 
above average for a student with 5-6 
hours instrument time. His execution of 
stall entry and recovery could be com- 
pared with that required on an Instru- 
ment Rating Check Ride.” 

More than four.years ago the Univer- 
sity of Illinois conducted an experiment 
in Simultaneous Contact-Instrument 
Flight Training which vividly testified to 
the value of including instrument training 
in the private pilot syllabus. The report 
of that experiment includes the statement 
“Simultaneous instruction on instrument 
and contact flying is, therefore, feasible 
in a regular course of instruction. Such 
instruction promotes rapid learning of 
both instrument and contact skills and 
also encourages a favorable attitude to- 
ward instrument flying.” 

It is entirely possible that the introduc- 
tion of five hours of basic attitude instru- 
ment flight training preceding, or as a 
part of, the customary contact course 
would materially improve every pilot's 
capabilities. The resulting increase in 
flight safety would most certainly not be 
limited to circumstances occasioned by 
deteriorating weather. Whether or not 
any compelling regulatory action is taken, 
flight instructors would do their students 
a real service by voluntarily including 
attitude instrument instruction in their 
training programs. Experience has also 
proven that in elementary instrument 
training instruction need not be given by 
an instrument-rated instructor END 





Wings With Spring 
(Continued from page 38) 


It was in the air though that I noticed 
the greatest difference. Hands-off stability 
in rough air was amazing considering 
gross weight and wing span of the T-Craft. 
While this is not surprising in a well- 
trimmed C-46 or C-119, which I fly fre- 
quently, in a lightplane it is an unex- 
pected bonus which any pilot will wel- 
come. I climbed from 500 feet to 2,000 
without touching the control wheeli and 
using only slight rudder control except in 
clearing turns. After leveling off and trim- 
ming the plane, I discovered that only a 
light touch on the wheel now and then 
kept the wings level even over the rugged 
hills of western Pennsylvania. 

During the stall the wings stayed on an 
even keel right up to the moment the nose 
dropped. But it wasn’t the low stalling 











KO-PILOT MFG. CO., 741 Tehama St., San Francisco 3, Galif. 


minds, Emergencies and Before land- 
ing check. ‘Ko-Pilot’ is custom made 
for all popular single engine aircraft. 
It is non-obstructive, corrosion, mag- 
netic and moisture proof. Easy in- 
stallation. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or return ‘Ko-Pilot’ in 10 days for 
refund. Price $15.00 included tax 
and postpaid, no C.O.Ds. See your 
dealer or order direct from, 











"| don't know how they got you to come, 
but they told me it was made of cheese.” 
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speed that impressed me, rather the ex- 
ceptional stability of the plane up to the 
very split second of the stall. 

In landing, this factor makes a much 
slower approach possible. Accident re- 
ports have indicated in the past that the 
BC-12D is not the safest aircraft in the 
world at minimum airspeed, yet with the 
wing strut cylinders, this particular one 
had positive control pressures and an “in- 
the-groove” flight path right down to the 
ground. Naturally this also shortens the 
landing roll after touch-down. 

Perhaps the strangest effect produced 
by these wings with springs is their flap- 
ping action as the wheels touch the run- 
way. Metzler has proven that he can drop 
his aircraft in from an altitude of ten feet 
without. damaging the gear because of 
cushioning effect of the wings as they go 
from maximum dihedral to no dihedral 
when the wheels touch ground. Because 
of the quick take-off and short landing 
roll, U. S. Army Aviation officials have 
the new device under study at the pres- 
ent time. 

The final test, as far as I was concerned, 
was whether the wings with springs were 
satisfactory in really rough weather. To 
prove that they were, Metzler and I did 
some cumulus research during which the 
cockpit gauge shot up to 300 pounds at 
times, twice normal pressure on the 
ground. 

“Naturally I wouldn’t recommend such 
a flight except in extreme emergency,” 
Metzler said. “That's not the idea of these 
wing shock absorbers. But if a pilot is 
caught in a situation where flying through 
extreme turbulence is the last resort, then 
he has a much better chance. In ordinary 
turbulence it is not even necessary to 
slow down. Just watch the air pressure 
gauge and keep the wing strut loading 
within safe limits and you have no 
sweat.” 

Main pre-certification objection by con- 
jecturing pilots was that at high speeds 
there would be a violent wing vibra- 
tion. The CAA, also suspicious of possible 
vibration, put Metzler’s plane through a 
thorough dive test. On the first dive, the 
CAA pilot couldn’t keep up with Metzler’s 
diving Taylorcraft so they had to make a 
second test after the examining pilot 
changed aircraft. The Taylorcraft reached 
a speed of 158 mph, far above test re- 
quirements and there wasn’t a trace of 
vibration. 

One enthusiastic veteran pilot from 


Maine bought a kit from Metzler (about | 


$100) and installed the device on his 
Taylorcraft. After his first flight to Oquos- 
soc for mail during which he flew near 
Mt. Washington and a few other 4,000 to 


5,000-foot “hills,” he immediately wrote to | 


Metzler: “From flying around for many 
years in a T-craft, I know that today, 
even if I went slow, I would have gotten 
a creak and a groan or two out of the 
wings. With your shocks, no creak, no 
groan. Thanks for the best improvement 
ever put on a lightplane since the Wrights 
put an engine on their glider.” 

After flying Meizler’s Taylorcraft, I'll 
agree that, while his shock absorbers can’t 
perform miracles, his wings with springs 
really put big piane comfort into a small 
aircraft. END 
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The L-19 liaison plane, the 
U. S. Army's “bird dog,” 
climbs for altitude on the 
first leg of its record hop 
from Seattle to Ft. Rucker, 
Alabama. The 2,950 mile 
journey at altitudes up to 
27,000 feet, pioneered use 
of small turbine-powered 
aircraft. McCauley’s Turbo- 
Prop teamed with a Boeing 
502 gas turbine for the 
new record. 








McCAULEY Turbo-Prop 
Flies Record Distance 
In Light Plane 


Major Jack Cranford, U.S. Army 
pilot, being congratulated by 
Boeing test pilot W. C. Becker 
after Cranford’s record flight. 
McCauley’s Turbo-Prop pio- 
neered the nation’s first appli- 
cation of turbo-prop power with 


light aircraft. 





Army Major Jack Cranford’s record 
flight proves once more— McCauley 
Quality pays off! Only a propeller 
with McCauley’s built-in stamina 
could stand up under such demand 
ing conditions. You may never try 
for a record flight, but McCauley’s 
record-setting quality assures you of 
greater safety, efficiency, and economy 
in ordinary performance. From design 
to final balance test, McCauley main 
tains the highest standard of perfec- 
tion in propeller manufacture. Small 
wonder, then, that more and more air 
craft producers and pilots agree 


GUE) 2 fines: ty MCCAULEY 
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With Embry-Riddle 


AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 


A High-Pay Career and Professional 
Prestige in Two Short Years 


@ The Aeronautical Engineering Associ- 
ate holds a respected position. He is the 
engineer's executive officer. He must know 
both engineering theory, down-to-earth ap- 
plication, and missile and space-flight tech- 
nology. He is indispensable. The demand 
for qualified young men exceeds the supply. 


Embry-Riddle’s 2-year course in Aero- 
nautical Engineering Technology is fully 
accredited by the Engineer’s Council for 
Professional Development. Graduates take 
positions as Engineering Associates. Yet the 
time and tuition costs are CUT BY HALF as 
compared to 4 years of college. Being 
“two years ahead” can also mean thousands 
of dollars of added income and higher- 
pay promotions. 

Write for Free book about the tremen- 
dous opportunities. 





Emb 


AERONAUTICAL ‘nerirvuTre 


Director of Admissions 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Institute 
Dept. D, Aviation Building 

Miami 52, Florida 


I want to be in the lead of the air fron- 
tier. Send me background material on 
Aeronautical Engineering Technology 
Training. 

Name 


Address 








City State 


ry MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY e 
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Operation Jericho 
(Continued from page 37) 


| the French Underground. Doubtless every 
| pilot who had been shot down and led 


to escape by the Resistance had some 


benefactor in Amiens. Here was a chance | 
to help the heroes. Beyond doubt some | 


of the prisoners would lose their lives in 


the bombing but not if Pickard’s pilots | 


| could help it. They would give this one 


the best they had, both in planning and 
execution. 

From the aerial photographs and under- 
ground information, a _ five-foot scale 
mode! was made of Amiens prison and its 
immediate surroundings. Everyone in- 
volved studied it until its minutest detail 


was deeply engraved in his mind. As a | 


matter of fact, the model is still intact— 


a permanent exhibit in the Imperial War | 


Museum in Whitehall, London. 


The main prison building was of cruci- | 


form shape set in a courtyard bounded by 
a wall 20 feet high and three feet thick. 


The yard was fenced internally to segre- | 


gate various groups of prisoners. The 
guards lived and ate in a special wing. 


Pickard called in his demolition ex- | 
perts, and briefed them on the discrimina- | 


tion that must be exercised—a complete 
destruction of the guard: quarters—but 
only enough destruction elsewhere to 
knock down the walls at specific points. 
Pinpoint accuracy was imperative if the 
prisoners were to escape the bomb blasts, 
yet be able to dash through the shattered 
walls to safety. Timing too was imperative 
if the escaping men were to avail them- 
selves of the outside help that would be 
standing ready. 

After considerable experiment, it was 
decided that 500-pound bombs with 11- 
second delay fuses would probably be the 
best compromise. It was later learned that 


| 250-pound bombs would have sufficed, 
| since the walls were held together by 
| mortar rather than cement, but this infor- 


mation had not been available. 

At 6 am. February 18, 1944, the final 
briefing of the 18 crews was made—plus 
the crew of the photo damage assessment 


| plane. Six of the aircraft were from RAF 





Squadron 21, six from RNZAF Squadron 
487, and six from RAAF Squadron 464. 
Also present were the skippers of the 
Typhoon fighter escort that was to protect 
the Mosquitoes to the target area. 

The attack was to be made in three 
waves. The first wave of six aircraft was 
to breach the prison wall at several given 
points. The second following wave of six 
aircraft was to divide into elements of 
three. One element was to blow in the 
end of the wing where the guards had 
their mess hall and the second element 
was to wipe out the other end of the wing 
where the guard living quarters were 
located. The third wave was to stand by 
to polish off any omissions made by the 
first two waves or to attack targets of 
opportunity whose destruction might 
contribute to the total effect. The entire 
show had to be perfect in precision and 
timing—feet and seconds. 

Precisely at 11 a.m. on that wintry day, 
the 18 Mosquitoes and the photo recon 
machine took off from their snow-covered 
airfield at Hunsdon near London to ren- 
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SERVICE... 


with a 
capital 
Here at the 

South’s newest, 
most dependable 
maintenance facility 
for executive 
aircraft, SERVICE— 
that overworked, 
misunderstood old 
“saw’’—takes on 
new meaning. 


At DASCO it means 
that licensed, 
experienced AGE 
mechanics & inspectors 
get on your job, 

and stay on it. 

No helpers allowed— 
and no excuses. 

We never heard of 
hidden charges. 

With our flat rate 
price system, 
everything SHOWS! 


What’s YOUR 

service problem? 
Write, wire, 

phone today. 

Ask for your free 
copy of THE TOWER. 


*DU PONT 


AIRCRAFT SERVICE, Inc. 
P.0. BOX 48-1367 » International Airport 
Miami 48, Florida TUxedo 53-2723 
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dezvous with their fighter escort over the | 


south coast of England. The formation 
flew at zero feet to avoid radar detection. 


Crossing the French coast, they swept | 


around north of Amiens and approached 


their objective along the straight Amiens- | 
Albert road on which the prison was | 


located. 

The secret of the rescue had been well 
kept, in spite of the fact that so many 
underground members were in the know. 
It had been feared that the movement of 
the helpers towards the prison, might 
have been spotted by enemy agents, and 
given a clue that ‘something was brew- 


ing. However, so well was everything 


organized, and so loyal were these gal- 
lant Frenchmen, that the raiders met with 
no opposition until after the first bombs 
had exploded. The whole thing was a 
complete surprise. 

The New Zealanders made the first at- 
tack, and their bombs hit the wall smack 
at the bottom, tearing a great hole in it, 
giving plenty of room for many men to 
escape at the same time. The approach 
was made at less than 20 feet. Following 
that wallop, the second wave, this time 
the Aussie pilots, got their targets lined 
up through the smoke and dust and 
socked the two ends of the guard build- 
ing. The job was done. The way was 
open for the prisoners to escape. Only 
then did the A A open up. 

While this was being done, Pickard was 
circling the target to see how things were 
going. The attack had been so successful 
that there was nothing for the third wave 
of the RAF pilots to do, and he ordered 
them home. Just then he saw one of his 
Mosquitoes brought down by the fierce 
flak of the German defenses. Determined 
to investigate the crash to discover the 
fate of the crew, he was himself ‘bounced’ 
by a pair of F W 90s. Caught thus pre- 
occupied, and detached from fighter es- 
cort, which was covering the withdrawal 
of the main forces, he was brought down 
a few miles from Amiens. 

The photographic Mosquito meanwhile 
made three runs over the prison. The 
camera verified the breaches in the wall, 
the ends of the guard building smashed, 
prisoners escaping through the gaps, and 


in the last run over the target, some | 


patriots were seen disappearing across the 
snow-covered fields outside the prison. 
The operation was not completed with- 
out loss for, in addition to Pickard and 
his navigator, two other Mosquitoes and 
two of the fighter escort were lost. Pick- 
ard’s body and that of his navigator were 
subsequently recovered by friendly vil- 
lagers, who had seen the whole action. 


Saddened as they were by the loss of | 
their leader and other colleagues, those | 


who took part in the operation felt that 
the sacrifices had not been in vain. Over 
250 prisoners escaped for good. The Ger- 
man guard outfit was wiped out. News 
of the daring attack put renewed spirit 


into the Resistance men. The story was | 
spread all over occupied territories at | 


lightning speed. Of course, many of the 
inmates were also killed and wounded by 
the bombing, but these brave people knew 


| 
| 


there was that chance, and they willingly | 


took it. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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The new Meyers 200A is now in production. With the new engine, we are offering increased speed and 


even increased economy, while retaining the same exceptionally brilliant handling, and performance 
characteristics, for which Meyers airplanes have been well known for 22 years. It is the FASTEST, AND 
SAFEST BUSINESS AIRPLANE OF ITS CLASSIFICATION IN THE SKIES. This four passenger aircraft 
has a cruising speed of 204 mph. plus ... Lands at 55 mph. . . and has a rr e of 1300 miles 
It is aerodynamically stable, and of all metal construction. Its gross weight is 1910, and total fuel 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 
MEYERS AIRCRAFT CO. «+ Tecumseh, Michigan 


Designers and Manufacturers of precision built aircraft since 1937 











Do you like 


MECHANICS AND FLYING? | 


Ernest Campbell did — 
and became a 


FLIGHT ENGINEER 


When Ernest Campbell graduated 
from Northrop Institute as an 
AIRFRAME & POWERPLANT 
MECHANIC his first job was with 
the Arabian-American Oil Company. 
This position called for extensive 
traveling to far-away, exciting places. 
Mr. Campbell has held various other 
important positions as flight engi- 
neer in the Far East and the United 
States. He now is associated with one 
of our largest airlines as “Flight 
Engineer and Co-Pilot?’ 








a 


Ernest is a strong booster for | 


Northrop training. “It has made a 
tremendous difference to me, both in 
position and salary;’ he says. 

COURSE TAKES JUST 50 WEEKS 
Why not get started now, on the road 
to success. Mail the coupon below for 
complete information. 


Approved for Veterans 





it (Northrop Aeronautical Institute) 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, Calif. 
_ Please send me immediately the Northrop Catalog, 
_ employment data, and pee of class starting 
dates. | am interested in 
Airframe and Powerplant Mec hanic 
Jet Engine Ly and Maintenance 
ering toc Technology 
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Aircraft Maintenance Laginoorton Technology 
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OVERNIGHT STOP—NO. 5! 
HOPKINS AIRPORT HOTEL 
Cleveland (Ohio) Hopkins Airport 


OCCUPYING FOUR ACRES on 
Cleveland Hopkins Airport, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, this multi-million dollar 
hotel is a new 145-room establish- 
ment specifically designed to meet 
the comfort and needs of the air 
traveler. 

Doubled-winged, the structure is 
completely air-conditioned and 
soundproof. Its large, attractively 
decorated rooms have picture win- 
dows giving a panoramic view of the 
airport activities. Each contains TV 
and radio. All beds are double width 
and 80 inches in length instead of the 
usual 74-inch bed. Conference rooms, 
ideal for business groups and organ- 
izations, are equipped with picture 
screens, chalk boards, magnetic bul- 
letin boards, built-in-bar and service 
facilities. In a landscaped patio be- 
tween the two wings is a large heated 








swimming pool surrounded by deck 
chairs and modern patio furniture. 

Free courtesy service to and from 
the air terminal is provided by the 
Hopkins on a 24-hour basis. It is also 
available for transportation to the 
Sky Chief restaurant and cocktail 
lounge located in the terminal build- 
ing. Breakfast and brunch is served 
in the hotel’s Coffee Shop. Direct 
phone service between hotel and air- 
line ticket desks is also provided, and 
an illuminated display and the direct 
phone to the hotel for courtesy car 
service and reservations is located on 
the passenger level in the terminal. 
Hotel rates are $10-$15, single, and 
from $12 to $18, double. Suites are 
higher. 

A major airline terminal, the air- 
port has six paved runways, the 
longest 6,415 feet. As it is also an 
Airport of Entry, two-way radio is 
required. Runway 5R-23L is usable 
for light aircraft only. Gas 90/145 
oct. is available, minor repairs, char- 
ter and, of course, full navigational 
and weather facilities. 











(Continued from page 65) 
After the liberation of France, and the 
subsequent relief of Amiens by the Allies, 


| it was possible tc collect the details of the 
| operation. All that was known of Group 


Captain Pickard’s fate was that his air- 
craft had been seen circling over the pris- 


| on while the three waves were attac!zing. 


As soon as his comrades reached Amiens 


| after the invasion, seeking news of their 


leader’s fate, the villagers presented them 
with photographs of the graves and a few 


personal belongings which they had se- 
creted from the Germans in order that 
Pickard’s identity and that of his naviga- 
tor might be established. 

Tragic though Pickard’s fate was, there 
is consolation in the knowledge that it 
occurred while he was leading probably 
the most successful operation of his gal- 
lant and brilliant career. The attack on 
Amiens will remain one of the most mem- 
orable achievements of the Royal Air 
Force. END 
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Temco Pinto 

(Continued from page 41) 
picked up at a reasonable rate and at 60 
knots a little back pressure on the stick 
lifted the nosewheel off the runway. Be- 
tween 75 and 80 knots, the airplane lifted. 
Definitely airborne, I raised the gear and, 
by the time they thumped into place, we 
were showing 100 knots. This seemed 
enough speed to lift the flaps. There was a 
slight feeling of settling which I probably 
emphasized by dropping the nose to pick 
up best climbing speed as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

This is 150 knots. Here again the old 
pilot is due for an unusual reaction. Al- 
though engine noise was clearly dis- 
cernible, there was no vibration on the 
initial climb out with full power. Jet 
power is so smooth as almost to give one 
a feeling of no power. This may not be 
true in the bigger jets but the TT-1 has 
a rating of only 920 pounds thrust. I had 
the feeling of hanging on a thread. It 
seemed a long time before we finally 
picked up climb speed but actually, when 
we reached the end of the runway, we 
had 150 knots. 

Another unusual phenomenon I noticed 
at speeds from about 100 to 150 knots was 
a rather quick lateral motion as though 
someone were waggling the wings. There 
was no aileron movement but you did get 
this little rolling from side to side. At 
first I thought I must be over-controlling 
but finally decided to ignore the action. 
Every time we picked up speed, it would 
disappear. Later Collis explained it as 
characteristic of the airplane due to a 
dihedral of 6 degrees. Actually the move- 
ment is so slight ‘that, once you know the 
reason for it, you tend to forget it. 

With 100 per cent power and at 150 knots 
we climbed at 1,500 feet per minute. At 
7,000 feet we leveled off and reduced 
power to 92.5 per cent, which is normal 
rated thrust and approved for continuous 
operation. The airspeed soon stabilized at 
190 knots indicated; a true speed of ap- 
proximately 216 knots. At optimum alti- 
tude (about 15,000 feet) this will improve 
to 235 knots or approximately 270 mph. 

As we climbed I had become aware of 
the finger-light control pressures. Uncon- 
sciously I had expected them to stiffen up 
considerably as we leveled out at cruising 
speed. However, they retained their light 
and sensitive touch, due, I suppose, to the 
fact there is no propeller blast over the 
tail. While this is delightful, it might be a 
drawback for student and inexperienced 
pilots. A progressively stiffer back pres- 
sure is a subtle warning of possible stall. 

Experimenting with turns, it became 
quickly apparent that this is an aileron 
airplane. We can roll from one steep turn 
into another using ailerons only. The ball 
hardly budges from its center position. 
And, incidentally, the rate of roll is very 
rapid—so fast that it almost made me 
dizzy. 

Influenced by articles about the big 
military jets, I had been wondering how 
one slowed a jet to stall. On this airplane 
it was no particular problem—throttle 
back and lift the nose. It did take a little 
longer because the airplane is very clean 
and there is no propeller to create drag. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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FUEL INJECTION 


The engine icing hazard inseparable from carburetor type aircraft 
engines vanishes when you fly with Continental Fuel Injection, for the 
refrigerating effect of vaporizing fuel at the carburetor is ended by 
eliminating the carburetor itself. With Continental Fuel Injection, no 
carburetor heat is ever required. You always use the coldest available 
air, for maximum power. 














Add this gain in safety SMOOTHER 
to the new system's OPERATION 
other advantages: GREATER 
...and you understand why ECONOMY 
this exclusive system is 
acclaimed as the greatest HIGHER 
flying advance in recent years HORSEPOWER 
—why it is featured today 
in the finest utility pe bl ATION 
aircraft in the world. 
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You are 


TOPS in AVIATION 
when you get your EDUCATION at 


PARKS 
COLLEGE OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


There's a future waiting for you when you 
choose Aviation as a career .. . and being 
a PARKSMAN adds to your prestige. 
PARKS offers to you the advantage of a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 3 years in- 
stead of 4... and there is no elimination 
of subjects. Classes are held for 45 weeks 
out of the year. Such an accelerated pro- 
gram permits PARKSMEN co start their 
careers nearly 1 year sooner. 
You may earn a B.S. Degree in: 
Aeronautical Engineering 
You may earn a B.S. Degree in Aeronautics 
Aeronautical Administration 
Aeronautical Meteorology 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
(Air Force ROTC allows you to complete 
your education without interruption. ) 
Non-degree courses available——CAA Ap- 
proved, A & E Mechanics — 45 weeks cov- 
ering all phases of aircraft and engines. 
Flight courses—Private, Commercial, Instru- 
ment, Instructor and Multi-engine Ratings. 
All Parks Schooling is Approved for Vet- 
erans. Remember too, the PARKS faculty 
combines the talents of men holding ad- 
vanced academic degrees as well as experts 
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(Continued from page 67) 
However, there is no need to lift the nose 


unduly high. As airspeed fell under 70 | 


knots I began to feel a slight stick shake 
and as we approached the stall (about 58 
knots) the shake increased. 

The Pinto has as pretty a stall as I’ve 
ever experienced first is a mild buffet 
which is more in the nature of a shudder. 
The nose drops and you pick up speed. 
The shuddering and the stick shake stops. 
If you continue to hold the stick back the 
whole process starts over again. The near- 
est comparison I can think of is the Cess- 
na 172—but a little better because with 
power no torque develops and there is no 
tendency to fall off. You could sit there 
with the nose bobbing up and down all 
day. With nose down and power on, there 
was no feeling of gaining speed any faster 
than many of today’s business aircraft. 
This is a safety factor for student pilots. 
I doubt the airplane will “get away from 
them” as some airplanes can do in recov- 
ery from a nose down maneuver. 

A few chandelles and lazy-8’s again em- 
phasized the light control pressures and 
sweet handling of the plane. The speed 
brake control is mounted on top of the 
throttle, a spring-loaded toggle switch. 
They can be stopped at any time during 
the opening or closing cycle by releasing 
pressure on the thumb control. The brakes 
are composed of a three-segment, hydrau- 
lic operated flap installed on the trailing 
section of the vertical fin just below the 
rudder, and on the lower section of the 
tail cone. I was surprised at the mild 
action. There is a fairly quick loss of 25 
to 30 knots. However, it is not sudden 
enough to throw one against the seat belt 
as I understand speed brakes on larger 
military jets will do. Marty explained that 
the travel had been limited to avoid this. 
One unusual action was noted during the 
extension of the brakes—a gentle push- 
ing forward on the stick. It actually trav- 
els several inches forward—a result of the 
changing air flow over the elevators 
caused by the split section of the fin. 

This trim change can quickly be over- 
come by the trim tab at the top of the 
control stick, which also actuates the 
aileron trim. Incidentally, this was my 
first experience with this type of trim tab 
control and I’m real sold on it. It makes 
a manual trim tab seem like a lot of work. 

As to wing flaps, 20 degrees of down 
flap will offset the downward pitch caused 
by the speed brakes. With full flaps one 
gets slight pitch up so that normally one 
wants nose down trim to maintain an 80 
knot approach speed. However, the pres- 
sure required to hold the nose didn’t 
bother to change the trim. 

On the first landing, heading down 
wind with about 1,000 feet, I throttled 
back, went into a turn and raised the 
nose, trying to slow to 150 knots (maxi- 
mum speed for lowering gear and flaps), 
and applied the speed brakes. By this 
time I had gained enough altitude for a 
power off landing. However, I set the 
power at 70 per cent and proceeded with 
the approach. 

After all that I had read about the slow- 
ness of a jet engine in coming from idling 
up to speed, I was loath to cut the power 
back to idling. And since I had little feel- 
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ing for the glide angle of the airplane, I 
didn’t want to take a chance on being 
caught low, short and minus power. How- 
ever, Marty fiinally suggested we were in 
good shape and I pulled the throttle all 
the way back. I had been holding 100 knots 
and, as we turned into final, I pulled 
the nose up and slowed to 80 knots. From 
there on in, everything was just as normal 
as in any airplane I ever flew. At that 
moment I was convinced that Marty’s 
conversation about the Pinto being as 
easy to fly as a Cub was based on fact, 
despite that it grosses 4,400 pounds. At no 
time did I have the feeling that I was 
handling anything heavier than a Cessna 
182 or Beech Bonanza. 

The. interval of time required by a jet 
to pick up from idling to 100 per cent of 
power emphasizes that a pilot had best 
think ahead to anticipate power needs. 
Collis gave me a quick rundown on the 
facts. A turbine, almost regardless of size, 
takes from 11 to 20 seconds to run from 
idling up to 100 per cent of power. The 
longest portion of that time is from idling 
up to 60 per cent. From 60 per cent to 
100 per cent takes about 5 seconds and 
from 80 per cent to full power takes less 
than 3 seconds. The trick then is never 
to reduce power below 70 per cent until 
finally committed to landing. If there is 
need to go around one can bring power 
full up about as quickly as in a piston 
engine. With speed brakes on, flaps and 
gear down; the pilot has no feeling of 
carrying too much power at 70 per cent. 

The glide angle surprised me. I had ex- 
pected the TT-1 to sink rapidly with 


| 


idling power. Actually it feels about like | 


most business aircraft. The plane will 
glide more than 2 miles for every 1,000 
feet of altitude. However, don’t let that 
make you too complacent. At 121 knots, 
best glide speed, this takes less than a 
minute. 

On my last landing, Collis had me shoot 
a 180 side approach carrying only 60 per 
cent of power. This is about the mini- 
mum percentage you’d want to carry in 
any jet on preliminary approach. He had 
me aim for a spot, which I surprised my- 
self by hitting. I was interested in noting 
how quickly I had become acclimated to 
the airplane. On first take-off I had felt 
that I was hanging by a thread at 100 to 
150 knots. By the last take-off I no longer 
noticed it. 

The amazing thing about the entire ex- 
perience was the completely anticlimatic 
reaction I felt as I climbed out of the air- 
plane. Sure, it’s always thrilling to fly 
a new type. But the big thrill I had an- 
ticipated was missing. Marty Collis was 
right. This was such a simple airplane to 
fly that there was no feel of conquest. 

Actually, this experience has been over- 
simplified. It does not make me a jet pilot. 
There are a number of procedures on 
which I was not checked—starting pro- 
cedures under all types of conditions, 
midair restarts, emergency operation of 
gear, and other detail that one should 
know about a particular type of airplane. 
However, these are no more difficult to 
learn than are the procedures on aircraft 
that we fly every day. 

I did get three impressions. First, I see 


(Continued on page 70) 
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no reason why a beginning student 
couldn't learn as easily on this airplane as 
on any other primary trainer. In some 
respects it might be easier. 

Second, any instructor should be happy 
to transfer to the TT-1. While the noise 
level is not quite as low as I had thought 
it might be, the jet is so smooth that three 
to five hours of instructing per day should 
be much less fatiguing than in piston- 
powered trainers. I climbed into the back 
seat and found that the instructor has as 
good visibility as the student. This is a 
wonderful improvement over some of the 
older trainers. Many of the controls also 
have overrides so that the instructor can 
take complete charge should a student 
“goof off”. 

Third, should the time ever come when 
business and private jet airplanes are of- 
fered to the public, no pilot with 200 
hours or more should have a bit of trou- 
ble in transition. The biggest problem will 
be one of learning good preflight plan- 
ning and fuel management. Even this 
little jet drinks fuel in a hurry and has 
only one and a half hour’s flight time. 
While I'm sure business aircraft would 


| have an increased fuel capacity, the fact 


still remains that there is no room for 
getting lost or stooging around. 

One thing is certain. You can get spoiled 
mighty quick. This jet flyin’ is it! END 





i Learned About Flying 


(Continued from page 48) 


picked up the Mohawk Valley and groped 
our way east until we hit Schenectady 
where we got the plane serviced, gulped 
our coffee, and decided to skip the Weather 
Bureau because it was getting late. That 
big old “sucker hole” over the airport had 
lulled me into a false sense of security. 
And I neglected to take into account that 
the days were getting much shorter. 
We were airborne again at 16:15 and 
headed for Albany, where we would pick 
up the Hudson River. My plan was to 
follow the river south to Kingston, there- 
by avoiding the hills over which a direct 


| course would have taken us. The showers 


were widely scattered along the river, and 
the base of the clouds was about 1,500 


| feet. The smoothness of the engine and 


the improved weather made me all the 
more certain of getting back to Bridge- 
port that day, even if the last few miles 
had to be flown after dark. At Kingston 
we turned southeast and passed over 
Pleasant Valley, with Poughkeepsie off 
our right wing. The base of the clouds 
looked awfully close to the tops of the 
hills ahead, but there would probably be 
just enough room to sneak under. The 
closer we got to the hills, the more it 
appeared that it would be impossible to 
get over them VFR, and I had no inten- 
tion of sticking my nose up inside that 


| overcast. The chart showed a small grass 


field just south of us, so a landing seemed 
advisable to talk the situation over with 
someone more familiar with the local 
terrain than I. There was only one person 
at the airport when we landed, and he 
assured us that once we got over 
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the ridge of hills to the east it would be 
wide open and all we had to do was to 
follow the white highway through a pass 
in the hills. So at 17:45 we took off again 
with light rain falling and daylight rapid- 
ly fading. I was doing the flying now and 
picked up the highway, heading east to- 
ward a spot where the valley cut a deep 
wedge out of the ridge. Although the base 
of the clouds obscured the tops of the hills, 
by staying over the highway it would 
be possible to slip through just below the 
overcast. Just then something about two 
miles ahead caught my eye. At first glance 
it looked like the face of a cliff. “Impos- 
sible!” Nothing on the chart showed any 
such terrain features; besides, this thing 
runs from the ground right straight up 
into the overcast. It was a solid sheet of 
rain completely blocking out all forward 
visibility. I racked the Cessna around in 
a 180, determined to follow the highway 
back through the pass and spend the 
night in Stormville. By this time the 
lights in the town of Pawling were blink- 
ing up at us through the rain. Rolling 
cut of the turn, the pass I had intended 
to fly back through, completely dis 
appeared in the lowering clouds. This 
time there was no alternative. We had to 
land without delay 

Just south of the town lay a nice large 
hay field runaing lengthwise into the pre- 
vailing wind Although it was just about 
dark, I decided to “drag” it to be on the 
side. It looked real good with no 
signs of holes or boulders, and the grass 
looked short. Pulling up, a standard ap- 
proach brought her in just a shade high 


safe 
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over the downwind edge of the field. Chop- 
ping the power caused her to settle im- 
mediately, and we touched down three 
points, with two-thirds of the field still 
ahead of us. I purposely avoided “stand- 
ing” on the brakes, choosing to let the 
airplane slow itself down on such a 
smooth field. Suddenly we were thrown 
against our safety belts and wound up 
with the airplane flat on its back. The 
door on my side had sprung open; and 
we scrambled onto the wing and across 
the field like a couple of scared rabbits. 
We looked back from a safe distance 
away expecting to see the airplane on fire. 
As we were going up on our nose and 
over on our back, a shower of sparks had 
literally lighted up the field. To see the 
airplane lying there now not on fire only 
deepened the mystery. We walked back 
toward the plane. 

There it was! Wound around the pro- 
peller and wrapped around the landing 
gear were the broken remains of a two- 
stand barbed wire fence. In the rain and 
darkness I had failed to see it. It was the 


wire scraping against the airplane that 

had caused the shower of sparks. 
Where was I at fault? I had had 

five chances that day to exercise real 


judgment by tying the airplane down and 
postponing the trip., Instead, although 
lacking in experience and instrument fly- 
ing, I attempted to push the weather and 
found out the hard way that it can’t be 
done. VFR means just that. Leave the 
bad weather flying to the professionals 
You may not get home as quickly, but 
you will get home. END 
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Flicker Vertigo 
(Continued from page 39) 


“They looked as if they were floating in 
space. It took real mental effort to believe 
them!” 

At one time the Nazis were reported to 
have attempted to use Flicker Vertigo as 
a “secret weapon” by flicker-interruption 
of searchlight beams trained upon Allied 
night bombers. There is no record that it 
met with any degree of success, however. 

The U. S. Air Force was fully aware of 
the potential seriousness of this breed of 
vertigo during the phasing-out period of 
single-engine propeller trainers. Fortu- 
nately aware of the consequences of 
Flicker Vertigo, the Air Force was able 
to give its pilots simple counter-measure 
training, and the Directorate of Flight 
Safety Research at San Bernardino re- 
ported that, as a result, flicker disturb- 
ances from propeller and helicopter 
blades, and intermittent light flashes, sel- 
dom progressed to the accident-inducing 
stage. 

Unfortunately, the Air Force did not 
make its findings available to civilian 
pilots, although it could have done so, 
widely and effectively through a CAA 
NOTAM or special bulletin. Had this been 
done it is barely possible that a wealthy 
young Los Angeles pilot would be alive 
today. 

Joel Thorne took off from Lockheed Air 
Terminal on a stormy night, flying a low- 
wing single-engine plane. Seven times his 
plane was seen to enter low-hanging 
clouds and then come hurtling down in 
tight, diving turns from which he recov- 
ered barely above the roofs of North 
Hollywood homes. But on the seventh 
time his frantic pull-out tore a wing from 
his plane, which crashed into an apart- 
ment house and burned. Thorne had had 
numerous brushes with CAA officials 6ver 
erratic flying, and the immediate popular 
guess was that he either had been drunk 
or lacked sufficient instrument time to 
qualify him for IFR flight. 

Two Civil Aeronautics Board investiga- 
tors were not so sure, however. At least, 
they wanted to see for themselves what 
could have happened to make Thorne lose 
control of his plane seven times in succes- 
sion, with similar results each time. They 
rented a plane identical to that flown by 
Thorne. On a hunch that it might be sig- 
nificant, they even mounted an anti-col- 
lision light on the top of the fuselage, at 
the same forward location of a light that 
had been on Thorne’s plane. And then 
they waited for a dirty night with low, 
scudding clouds approximating the over- 
cast of the night of the Thorne accident. 

In reviewing Thorne crash findings 
(Accident Investigation Report No. 2- 
0050) the CAB said that in simulating 
the Thorne flight its investigators ex- 
perienced “serious vertigo” as the rapidly 
rotating beam of the anti-collision light 
gave a whirling illumination of mist en- 
veloping the plane. They found that their 
only escape from vertigo was to dive out 
of the clouds, and they recommended that 

all pilots in the future turn off flashing 
anti-collision lights for the duration of 
flights through overcast. 

Isolated reports of Flicker Vertigo, in- 
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eluding infrequent reports from airline 
passengers that they had become ill while 
staring through the whirling blades of 
propellers, raised an interesting question 
three years ago: Might Flicker Vertigo 
have been the cause of many “Cause Un- 
known” accidents? 

But what alerted James N. Peyton, 
CAB’s noted “crash detective” and Inves- 
tigation Division chief to instigate a mul- 
ti-agency investigation of Flicker Vertigo, 
an investigation that still was under way 
at last report, was the striking absence of 
vertigo reports by survivors of accidents 
involving airworthy planes flying in ideal 
weather. 

Could it be that pilot-victims of Flicker 
Vertigo might be unwilling to confess that 
just before the crash they had been seized 
by sudden, violent, seemingly-unexplain- 
able dizziness and a panic-inducing vision 
red-out? Could it be that they would con- 
ceal what they might feel to be a “secret 
malady” rather than risk indefinite 
grounding and even psychiatric scrutiny? 

The conjecture interested Peyton as 
opening a phase of accident studies not 
previously explored. 

Flicker Vertigo can leave one equally 
“shook” because its origin has been ob- 
scure; it hits with devastating suddenness, 
and it is frighteningly violent. It hap- 
pened like that to me, and I kept it a 
secret for years until, reading the CAB 
Thorne report, I was convinced that I had 
not momentarily lost a few marbles. I 
was riding as passenger in a helicopter on 
a bright spring morning when I became 
conscious of flitting black-barred shadows 
of the rotor blades as my pilot swung into 
a new heading at about 2 o’clock high. Al- 
most instantaneously a violently-pulsing 
red cloud destroyed my vision, and I was 
gripped by excruciating, uncontrollable 
panic. I struggled to get out—500 feet 
above a green meadow! My safety belt 
held! My baffied pilot, thinking that a 
moving part might have broken loose and 
hit me, immediately banked and headed 
for home base. And just as quickly I 
recovered, compleiely. 

Experimentally, we tried the “panic 
heading” again. This time I would be 
ready for it; would resist it. But again it 
was as before: complete, disorganized ter- 


ror and loss of all orientation as the bright | 


red flashes blinded me and beat down all 
willpower. Had I been on the controls and 









barely above ground a pileup would have | 


been inevitable. My pilot accepted my 
explanation with, I sensed, a mixture of 


interest and cautious sympathy. Many | 


months later, with almost an apology for 
the suspicion he must have felt, he related 
that he, too, finally had experienced mo- 
mentary vertigo from rotor blade shad- 


ows; relieved when he immediately | 


changed his flight heading. 

There you have it ... the cause and 
the cure! 

If you're in a ‘copter when it hits, a 
quick touch of new heading should serve 
nicely. If in a plane, idling and settling 
toward the late afternoon sun, be ready 
to kick rudder and pour on the power. 
You probably will lick it before it can lick 
you! The best defense, of course, will be 
to avoid, if possible, a direct-into-sun 
landing that will throw shadows of the 
idling prop into your eyes. END 
FLYING—July 1959 
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This new aluminum Dalton 
E-6B Computer is identical 
in design and operation with 
the world-famous plastic 
Dalton E-6B Computer. Alu- 
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. « « you can be sure that 
you're getting the same 
computer which for years 
has been standard with U.S 
and foreign air forces and 
commercial airlines. 
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For high speed and over 
seas flight, specify another 
original . . . the Dalton E-10 
Computer (USAF. MB4 

Plastic Aluminum 

$12.50 $15.00 

. and for plotting, make 
sure you choose from these 
original Weems Plotters. 
Mark 11-$2.00 Mark 11-N 
$2.50—and a new plotter for 
JN Uet) charts—the PLU-] 
$2.50 
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Available from our authorized distributors and their Airport dealers. Write 
for free catalogue describing our complete line and home study courses. 
Weems System of Navigation, Inc., Dept.3, Annapolis, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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THE NEW “SKY GEM” 


The Sky Gem is now in produc- 
tion. It is tops in performance. 
Competitively priced. Cruises at 
185 MPH or more with a 205 HP 
Continental engine. An all metal, 


is 


four passenger plane. 


Dealers wanted. Write for details. 


GEM AIRCRAFT, INC. 
Rexburg, idaho 
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high impact plastic. 
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Non-Stop Texas to England 
(Continued from page 27) 


|} and surrounded by snow showers. 


A puzzled British voice answered my 


position report at Yarmouth and re- 
quested further identification of this 


“Mooney 46 Baker.” “How many engines 
and where is the proposed destination?” 
came the query. Canadian regulations for- 
bid over-water flight in single-engine air- 
planes and Yarmouth Radio suggested I 
land and talk this thing over! After the 
invitation was declined, Yarmouth sug- 
gested at least filing an IFR flight plan 
along the airways. Since that would 
lengthen the crossing considerably, this 
also was declined. 

“How about giving us your ETA over 
each five degrees of longitude?” was Yar- 
mouth’s next request. 

“This I will be happy to do if you can 


tell me direction and velocity of winds | 





between 5,000 and 15,000 feet across the | 


North Atlantic,” I replied. 


“We can’t do that because the informa- 


tion is not available,” said Yarmouth. 
“Then I can’t give you the ETAs be- 
cause I will have no way to determine my 
ground speed or position until I have 
reached the other side,” I replied. At this 
point relations with Yarmouth Radio were 
no longer friendly. I had hoped to get 
more weather from Torbay Radio, jump- 
ing-off point for the crossing, but in light 
of our “severed relations” I felt it best to 
say nothing and continued on my way. 
An hour beyond Torbay, the weather 
had deteriorated alarmingly. We were 
picking up light rime ice and St. Elmo’s 
fire danced eerily from the prop and along 


the fuselage to the radio antenna. If you 


ever want to feel small and insignificant, 
place yourself in a single-engine plane at 
night, in icing conditions, in a leaden 
overcast out over the North Atlantic 
Your mind will work frantically for a 
good legitimate excuse to turn around and 
go back, and fear will be your only com- 
panion. This may be why you don’t get 
sleepy or hungry on a flight of this kind. 

Dawn broke and my spirit soared when 
I saw a little piece of the sun breaking 
through a rift in the clouds ahead. Climb- 
ing to 12,000, it looked as though I could 
stay on top of the overcast. But as the sun 
rose higher, the clouds began to build into 
towering cumulus, and it was obvious 
that VFR flight would not be possible. 
Icing conditions in the clouds became 
more of a problem as increasing turbu- 
lence and heavier showers of freezing 
rain were encountered. 

At this point Mooney 46 Baker took 
matters into her own hands and began to 


settle toward the icy waters below. We | 


had entered a particularly heavy shower 


and picked up just a little more ice than | 


our altitude could handle. At 5,000 feet 
the temperature reached 32 degrees and 
the ice began to break and shed itself. 

Every so often through a break in the 
clouds, I would get a glimpse of the 
powerful North Atlantic. From 5,000 feet 
the wAves appeared to be of giant propor- 
tions, breaking in slow motion torrents 
of foam. I learned later those waves had 


| turned back veteran North Atlantic 
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THE HUNDREDS OF OTHER “HOMEBUILD- 
ERS.” Simplified detailed construction prints 
now available. FOUR proven, economical de- 
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rugged and fast, designed for aerobatics. (2) 
Two place Playboy, side-by-side, low wing, 
comfortable, cross country and aerobatics. (3) 
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gear. Very short take off and landing, high 
altitude fields. Wings easily removed for tow- 


ing. (4) Two place Sky-Coupe, side-by-side, 
high wing, cabin, tri-gear. All purpose general 
utility and personal airplane. For complete 
details with descriptive brochures, photographs 
3-views and C.A.A. regulations on homebuilt 
nirplanes, mail $1.00 (packaging and postal 
charges) to 
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steamships and had delayed both the 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth over 
24 hours. 

I had no radio contact for eight hours 
after last hearing Torbay. At 1317 Green- 
wich time I picked up Shannon Radio on 
the ADF. According to the azimuth indi- 
cator, I was directly on course to Shan- 
non, about 150 miles north of the in- 
tended course—with ten hours of fuel 
still on board and only 200 to 300 miles 
out from Shannon ... or so I thought. 

Sit hours after picking up Shannon 
Radio, the ADF needle swung 180 degrees 
and I gave a sigh of relief as I called to 
check in. The fuel picture had changed. 
With only four and a half hours of fuel 
left, Rome was now out of the picture, but 
Paris was in range and an arrival there 
would have broken the record. 

Shannon Radio suggested I file an IFR 
plan on airways to Paris, but here again 
the added distance would not permit this 
luxury. So I was referred to London con- 
trol which was very understanding and 
cleared me at 8,500 on a direct route from 
Shannon to Paris, requesting only that I 
give them my fuel remaining on board 
prior to crossing the English Channel. 

I had run my last fuselage tank dry at 
Shannon, and as I crossed southern Eng- 
land two hours and 15 minutes later, I ran 
the left main wing tank dry. Seventeen 
and a half gallons remained in the right 
wing tank, or two hours and 15 minutes 
more of flying time. My estimate showed 
Paris to be one hour and 50 minutes 
southeast. This gave a 25-minute reserve. 
We were “fat”! 

I switched the selector to the last tank 
and the engine quit. Gas would not feed 
from this tank! It was 9:30 at night and 
I was at 8,500 feet somewhere above 
southeastern England. London Radio had 
been giving a 700-foot ceiling and half 
mile visibility with fog, and I knew most 
of England had much the same. Calling 
London control, I told them my situation 
and that I was going to have to go down. 

They requested I switch to emergency 
channel, 121.5. By the time I was on emer- 
gency, three controllers were calling me. 
One said the nearest field was 40 miles 
east and started giving a bearing to it. 
Before I could inform him I had no 
power, a voice chimed in, “This is Yeovil- 
ton tower. I have you on radar five miles 
south of our field. Steer a heading of 350 
degrees for a GCA approach to Yeovilton 
What is your altitude?” 

I blurted into the microphone, “I’m at 
5,500 feet and entering the overcast.” 

“You are now four miles from touch- 
down,” said Yeovilton, “ceiling is 700 feet 
and visibility one-half mile. We have a 
7,009-foot runway with high intensity ap- 
proach lights . .. you are now three miles 
from touchdown . . . steer a heading of 
345 degrees . . . you are now three-quar- 
ters of a mile from touchdown . . . you 
should be able to pick up the high inten- 
sity lights.” 

Through the charcoal mist a line of 
lights slanting gently off to the left began 
to appear. “I’m picking them up,” I said. 
The voice answered, “This is Yeovilton, 
we are turning the runway lights up. Can 
you see them?” 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Your Passport to Safety 
THE WINSLOW LIFE RAFT 


In emergency, just pull cord. Life raft automatically ejects 
from carrying case and inflates in 30 seconds. 


CHECK THESE SAFETY FEATURES: 

© Two persons can sit comfortably 
© Two more in an 
© Six can loop orms over fear straps 
© May be orally int lly 

with air pump supp _ 
®@ Packaged in boat cushion—rubber case 5”x14"x14" 
® Bright yellow color can be seen for miles 


NOT WAR SURPLUS. Every unit is newly manufactured. 
Tested and fully guaranteed. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
THE WINSLOW COMPANY Only $89.50 
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have ever felt the thrill 
of flying a small plane, 
you will enjoy MOLLY 
BERNHEIM’S true story 


A SKY OF 
MY OWN 


BY MOLLY BERNHEIM 


The story of a remarkable woman's 
discovery of the endless challenge and 
the joy of flying, A Sky of My Own is 
written with A poetry and excite- 
ment that Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
brought to her Listen! The Wind. This 
book describes vividly the new di- 
mensions that flying gave to Molly 
Bernheim’s life—the thrill of learning 
to fly .. . her new awareness of the 
suddenly small world below her wings 
... the occasionally terrifying won- 
ders of cloud, storm and sun .. . and 
the many new friends that she made 
around small country airports. 

Molly Bernheim—in private life an 
associate professor of bio-chemistry 
—flies cross-country with her hus- 
band and enjoys the rating of Flight 
Instructor. A Sky of My Own will add 
new richness and excitement to your 
own flying experience. $3.95 


AND DON’T MISS 
THUNDERBOLT! 


by Robert S. Johnson with Martin Caidin, This 
is the more-exciting-than-fiction autobiogra- 
phy of Robert S. Johnson, who sol at 
eleven and grew up to become America’s lead- 
ing ETO ace, with 28 air kills over Germany 
in under a year! You'll find the stories of how 
he made them are some of the most vivid and 
accurate descriptions of air battles you've ever 
read. Illustrated. $3.95 


THEY FOUGHT FOR THE SKY 


by Quentin Reynolds. America’s foremost war 
reporter makes the skies over World War I 
come to life before your eyes, with dramatic 
xo and pictures. The N. Y. Herald Tra 
Book Review calls it “a fascinating book . 

with colorful sketches, direct quotations and 
even the t ghts hidden away in diaries of 
some of the greatest pilots who have ever 
flown.” 32 pages of photos. 


Send for these books now ona 
no-risk, on-approva!l basis! 
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(Continued from page 75) 


A pyramid of lights formed slightly to 
my left, and I eagerly called back, 
“Roger, I have them in sight.” Breaking 
| through the overcast, I glided in for a 
landing on a beautiful 7,000-foot runway. 

The flight had covered a distance of 
4,800 miles and a total time of 32 hours 
and 40 minutes. It fell 100 miles short of 
breaking Bill Odom’s record. For this, I 


felt badly, but on the other hand I felt | 


quite lucky to have been able to make a 
power-off GCA to a field on the one night 
of the week when night flying exercises 
were being held. Mooney 46 Baker and I 
were fortunate the alert British tower 
crew were proficient GCA controllers. 
As a sequel to my story, it is customary 
in Royal Navy protocol for a guest to visit 
the base commander. So, though I was 


| wearing a bright orange flying suit and 
| white tennis shoes, the executive officer 


took me to the officers’ wardroom where 


.a very formal dinner was in progress. 


| There he whispered in the base com- 





| mander’s ear. Giving me a sharp glance, 


he smiled, stood up, and announced that 
a Mr. Mullen (in the bright orange flying 
suit and white tennis shoes) had just 
flown in from Houston, Tex., in a small 
single-engine plane and would I please 
come in and tell them all about it. 
Needless to say, I felt a little out of 
place walking into the candlelit dining 
room amidst all of the formally attired 
officers. But, it was an extremely pleasant 
sensation just being near people again. 


| Obviously, the base commander thought 





this was all part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment and I tried to act my “role” as 
best I could. I don’t think anyone in the 
room thought my story true until news- 
papers began calling and we adjourned 
to the flight line to look at the airplane. 

In 1957 Mooney 46 Baker splashed into 
the North Atlantic 40 miles off the coast 
of Spain with Bill Wyatt at the controls; 
towed ashore by Spanish fishermen, she 
was returned to Texas and rebuilt there. 
Last September she staggered around the 
world under the most adverse conditions, 
with Chuck Banfe at the controls. And 
now she has fallen short of her long 
sought after record by a mere 100 miles 
or so. Mooney 46 Baker is a gallant lady 
from a fine line of thoroughbreds, and I 
am proud to have made my first Atlantic 


| crossing in her. Someday she’ll break that 


record! END 





URGENT 
NOTICE TO AIRMEN 

This summer on Thursdays, Fri- 
days, Saturdays and Sundays of four 
consecutive weeks, July 9, through 
August 2, the FAA will conduct a 
traffic survey at some 750 general 
aviation airports, 340 military fields 
and all airline fields. With the help 
of Civil Air Patrol volunteers at the 
civil fields, every pilot making a land- 
ing or take-off will be asked to fill 
out a questionnaire. The survey will 
aid in establishing the first accurate 
analysis of air traffic operations. 
Your cooperation is urgently needed. 

















FLYING 
EXECUTIVES 


Hold your conferences at Basin 
Harbor on Lake Champlain. See 
May issue of FLYING. Private 
dining and meeting rooms for 
small groups all season, mid- 
June to mid-October. Facilities 
for 250 early and late season. 
Location on Burlington chart 
State-sponsored field enlarged to 
3,200 feet. Long, easy ap- 


proaches from north and south. 
No landing fee or tie-down 
Unicom. 


charges. 





Robert H. Beach, Manager 
Phone TR 7-2961 or New York MU 2-4300 
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Have You Read? 
(Continued from page 16) 


chief for the airline, rechecks Gort, con- 
fers with him and is convinced that the 
wings’ design and load factors of the 
Phoenix are to blame, implying the air- 
craft is basically unsafe. His theory is un- 
acceptable to the airline officials and Atlas 
engineers, and his judgment of Gort is 
seriously questioned. While Gort is rein- 
stated to jet duty on the Singapore run, 
he is humiliated by unannounced flight 
checks by other airline officials. Their 
biased reports cast doubt on Gort’s flying 
ability and on Hugh Dallas. 

The climax comes after Gort’s second 
crash on take-off from Ranjibad, India, on 
a hot, humid night. This one is fatal to 
all aboard and is promptly and officially 
declared a result of pilot error. 

The loyalty of Hugh Dallas to Gort and 
his case against the “Phoenix” brings 
some concessions from airline manage- 
ment in the form of a revised take-off 
procedure and, unknown to Dallas, sends 
the Atlas engineers secretly back to their 
drawing boards. 

While Gort’s name is never cleared, a 
new model of the “Phoenix” with re- 
designed wings quietly slips into the pas- 
senger loading docks at London Airport. 
The public pays no heed, but to Hugh 
Dallas and a handful of associates, this 
new “Phoenix” represents a gleaming 
monument to a great pilot who gave his 
life, honor and professional integrity for 
the sake of flight safety. 

Beaty has produced a first-rate novel 

of the jet age, filled with compassion and 
understanding of the men who fly. It is 
brilliant for its description of the air and 
the techniques of modern intercontinental 
jet transport operations. 
VAN NOSTRAND'S DICTIONARY OF 
GUIDED MISSILES AND SPACEFLIGHT, 
edited by Grayson Merrill, C. W. Besserer, 
Krafft A. Ehricke, and Ballard B. Small 
(Van Nostrand, $17.50) 

Here is a distinguished volume which 
defines the basic and most frequently 
used language in missilry and spaceflight. 
Important terms within a definition are 
cross-referenced and many key items 
carry illustrations and discussion. Overall, 
it is tops in its category, covers the com- 
plete spectrum of missile art and related 
scientific fields. An essential reference for 
all connected with modern scientific en- 
deavor. 
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Shimmer IV 


Save time, save money with the all 


Short 
field performance and amphibian ver- 


new Skimmer !V amphibian. 
satility take you closer to your desti- 
nation. Seat-mile costs for this roomy 
4-seater are as low as 3¢ 


You’ve got to fly it to believe how 
beautifully this rugged ship handles. 
Speed and finest quality are standard 
equipment. For more data, request 
our free color brochure. Write to me, 


David B. Thurston, President 


COLONIAL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





COVER YOUR PLANE 
WITH HERTER’S 
CHROME FIBERGLAS 
C A. A. approved | 










SANFORD 7, MAINE 





A NECESSITY FOR ALL 
RESPONSIBLE PILOTS! 


We design, manufacture and offer: 





OR LET OUR CUSTOM PLANE COVERING 


PLANT DO IT FOR YOU. 
@ GUARANTEED FOR THE LIFE OF THE PLANE 
@ WILL NOT ROT, NOR WEATHER 


@ 5S TIMES THE STRENGTH OF STEEL YET 
WEIGHT 
SHORTEN STALL OUT 


@ UNAFFECTED BY HAIL, SALT WATER OR SALT AIR 


@ ELIMINATES NECESSITY OF HANGARING 


@ GIVES YOUR PLANE A SKIN FAR SUPERIOR TO ALUM. 


INUM OR FABRIC 
@ COST IS LESS THAN ORDINARY FABRIC JOB 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET WITH FULL DETAILS. 


DEPT. 4.8-G 





HERTER’S AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
WASECA, MINNESOTA 


LIGHT IN 
INCREASES PLANE SPEED. DOES NOT 


Master Pilot Kit DeLux C-2 

Passenger Kit P-1 

Desert Pilot Kit DeLux 0.2 

Economy Pilot Kit C-4 

Northern Pilot Kit DeLux N.- 

Special Pilot Kit CAP 

Navy Survival Kit NA.2 

Victor Survival Saw SS-5 

Survival Axe (14'4") 681-CZ6 

Survival Vest MK.2 

Rubber Boat PK-2 

Combination 16,” Survival Axe 
& Saw 661-S-CZ4 

Signalling Mirrors, Flares, 
Fluorescent Insect Headnets 


Give License number, type of your 
plane and crea of use to receive full 
porticulars on Kit best covering your 
need 
SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Div. of Victor Tool Co., inc. 
Dept 607 Oley, Penna. 


Nm 




















BUILD a SKYHOPPER 


NOW SINGLE OR TWO 
PLACE— PLANS $50.00 


Money Back Offer! 
Clear, simplified and easy to read drawings. Ali 
ribs and fittings are drawn full size and may be 
used directly as templates in making parts. 260 
sq. ft. of drawings supplied. Planes eligible for 
CAA license. SPECIAL OFFER INBOARD 


AND 3-VIEW, PHOTOS, DATA . 


SKYHOPPER AIRPLANES, INC. 


3500 Envilie Place, Dept. F. Los Angeles 16, Cali¢ 
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THE MOST POPULAR BOOK 
FOR STUDENT & PRIVATE PILOT TRAINING 


1 Million copies of previous editions! 


NEW 
21st Edition 
Full-Color 


Sectional Chart 
Included Free 


Sti, Only 
. $2.50 





“CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS & 
FLIGHT STANDARDS FOR PILOTS” 


—Partial Contents— 


@ How To Fly. Elementary maneuvers 
illustrated in color! 


© Sample Examination for private pilots. 
Full-color Sectional Chart provided free. 


© How to obtain the various pilot ratings. 


Federal rules of the air. C.A.R. Parts 1, 
20, 29, 43, 60, 62, 501, 502, 503. 


© Radio & traffic control procedures. 


Questions & Answers on meteorology, ra- 
dio, & Aircraft operation. 


@ Weather aids, search & rescue services, 
ADIZ 


e@ “Comical” solo certificate for your den. 


ORDER ON APPROVAL! 














| Aero Publishers, Inc., Dept. F-7 
| 2162 Sunset, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
! My check or money-order is enclosed for _ | 
| copies of "C.A.R. & Flight Standards for Pilots” 

@ $2.50 per copy. If not satisfactory, | will re- | 
| 

turn in 5 days for full refund j 
| C) Send FREE 1959 Catalog of ali types aviation 
| books & pilot supplies 
Name l 
] Street 
ele UU | 
| (Quantity Discounts to Clubs, Dealers, & Schools.) | 
: i 











8.S. degree (27 mo.): Ae 
Chem., Civil, Elec., eet & Elec: 
tronics. 8.8. (36 0.): Aero., 
Chem.. Civil, Elec., Mech. Metal 
8.5. (36 mo.): Math.. Chem 
Phvsics. Prep courses. Demand for 
grads. Campus. 20 bidgs.; dorms, 






4 ENGINEERING 
DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS 
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SUNGLASSES, U.S.A.F." 5.) 35," 





Cuts Haze 
No Glare 
Dusty R 
Pe "ame eats 
case with 
Guaranteed belt slots. 


Dealer's discounts—3 or more pair 
WESTAIR Box 23F Hawthorne, N. Y. 
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The World-Wide Growth of 


AVIATION 


Career Opportunities in Technology 


ACADEMY of 


AERONAUTICS 


* DESIGN TOMORROW'S 
JET & ATOMIC AIRCRAFT 
* DEVELOP ELECTRONIC 
SYSTEMS FOR SPACE TRAVEL 
* DIRECT AIRLINE 
MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS 
* PLAN & SUPERVISE 
PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 


Classes start March ond September 


Write Now for Bulletin 70 for Details 














LA GUARDIA AIRPORT 
FLUSHING 71, NEW YORK 





BONANZA OWNERS 


at lost—A CAA APPROVED 
ELECTRIC AUXILIARY FUEL PUMP 








for only $160.00 
Now you can enjoy the tremendous safety of DUAL 
FUEL PUMPS, pius the wonderful convenience of 
fully automatic starting; hand-pumping to get fuet 
pressure for starting is now a thing of the past! 
The purchase price pantesen complete installation 
kit and 6 month guarantee 


GLUCKMANN AVIATION COMPANY 





Yukon 6-5251 





61 Lick Place, San Francisco 4. Calif 
Phone 

















THE JET AGE 
AND ITS IMPACT ON PILOTS 


Write for Free Brochure 
and Full Information on 


VISUAL TRAINING 
FOR AIR LINE PILOTS 
AND CANDIDATES FOR 
PILOT RATING 


To Meet Eyesight Requirements of 
Periodic Company and C.A.A. Exams 


DR. JOHN T. FLYNN 
OPTOMETRIST - ORTHOPTIST 
Visual Training Specialist 
300 W. 23rd St., New York City 
By Appointment Only WA. 9-5919 
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- AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
Si Seer 


AERO COMMANDER 


9 AVAILABLE. About last model 520 built, 1954, 
3XPXJ/BF, has 100 hours SMOH. Seven place. Re- 
painted, reupholistered 1959. Super soundproofing. 
Three-biaded propellers. Rotating beacon. Excep- 
tional Collins radio. Dual omnirange. ADF. Oxygen. 
Relicensed December. Like new. $41,000. Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Ex- 


porting.” 
CESSNA 


180’S: ; 16 “FROM | $7050. | Painted 1957, #TPPT/BF, 
has 570 hours. Gyros. LF. Mark 2 Omnigator. Lear 
ADF-12E. Extras. One owner. Hangared. Undamaged. 
Exceptionally clean. $11,000. Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York i7, N. _Y. _“Exporting.” 


182°S: 11 AVAILABLE. Painted, 1956, RRTF/BF, has 
415 hours. Rotating beacon. Gyros. LF Omnirange. 
Clean. Only $9300. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


pS ERCOUPE 


CLEAN ” Ercoupes our specialty, . priced right. 1 Tulsa 
Aircraft, Box 5187, Tulsa, Okla. RI 7-1237, TE 8-7456. 


FORNEY: Painted, 1958, 95HP, all metal, RFXS/CF, 
has 69 total hours. Metal propeller. Primary blind. 
LF. Omnirange. New. $5395. Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N ¥. __ “Exporting. ” 


DUCK, Widgeon, Super Widgeon, Goose, Amphibians: 
21 available. G-44 vented hull Widgeon, +FQFJ/AF, 
has 315 hours on 200HP engines. New wooden pro- 
pellers. Recovered. Beautiful interior, LF. VHF. 
ADF. Relicensed April. No corrosion. Undamaged. 
$18,500. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


baie x HELIO 


COURIERS: 3 available. 1955, #FXST/BF, has 350 
total hours. Gyros. LF. Lear LTRA-6 VHF, omnirange. 
Extras. Hangared. Undamaged. Al! bulletins. Clean. 
$16,500. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. ¥. “Exporting.” 


___NAVION 


PAINTED, “1948, 205 HP, 560 hours SMOH. Auxiliary 
tank, Metal Hartzell, Gyros, Lear Combination LF /VHF 
Omniscope, extras. gon 100" be undamaged $6500.00. 
Wilson Lewis, P. 0. Bo: San Antonio 6, Texas, 


32 FROM $5000. Painted, 1949, : 205HP, SFITX /KF, 
has 280 hours SMOH. Auxiliary tank. Downdraft cool- 
ing, augmentor tubes. Metal Hartzell. Gyros. LF. 
Omnigator. ADF-12. CO2 system. Extras. Undamaged. 
Bargain. $6650. Also: 260HP Navion, #RXRP/KF, 
with 92 hours. SMOH. Gyros. LF. Omnirange. ADF. 
Relicensed March. Bargain. Only $7750. Powers & 
pan 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “‘Ex- 
porting.” 


TWIN Navions: 5 available. Riley-Temco, 150HP, 
STQPXG/F, has 397 hours. Wing-tip tanks. 120 gal- 
lons total. Rotary beacon. Flares. Special 1957 paint, 
interior, crackle finished panel, all like new. ‘Os. 
Dual Omnihomer- Omniplexer omnirange. Third VHF 
transceiver. ADF. Many extras. March License. Bar- 
gain. $15,000. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


en PIPER 


APACHES: 18 from $16,500. Super Custom 1955, 
#QQTT/PF, has 267 hour factory 1957 remanufactured 
engines. Gyros. Omnigator. ADF-12. Relicensed De- 
cember. Hangared. Undamaged. Only $18,000. Beau- 
tiful. Also: 1957 Super Custom, 2XXXX/PF, with 335 
hours. Five place. Auxiliary tanks. Split cowlings. 
Rotating beacon. Heated pitot. Dual Omnigator-Omni- 
plexer omnirange. ADF-120. san nm Flight Desk. 

owner. Like new. $24, Rowers George, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


COMANCHES: 9 available. 1958, +RSFQ/PF, has 397 
hours. Gyros. LF. Mark 2 Om . One 
owner. Undamaged. Hangared. Relicensed 1959. 
Beautiful. Powers & Goon 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. “Exporting 
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WANTED—'50 Luscombe 8F. Write particulars. 137 
Green Ave., Esconcido, California. 

SINCE 1947, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., have sold hundreds 
of aircraft from $3500 for owners. List yours free, 
non-exclusively. ‘ Exporting.” 





$2.00 CAN Save you hundreds. it's New! Now you 
can receive information each month on hundreds of 
aircraft for sale throughout the United States. At a 
glance you will know what is available, hours, date 
licensed, price, etc., of practically every type of air- 
plane manufactured. We tell you who owns the air- 
craft and you deal direct, saving time, eliminating 
hours of travel, and by knowing the market you get 
the best deal possible. You can receive your first 
copy listing aircraft for sale immediately. Don't wait! 

Today for a full year’s subscription. Fly- 
ers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing Bureau, 
5305 Congress Street, Chicago 16, it. 





CHAMPION Tri- Travaler. Full panel, Superhemer, Rota- 
tion Beacon, Wheel Pants, Many extras. Excellent 
condition TT 250 hours. $6250.00. Benson Ackerman, 
1 East Harriet, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 

STITS Skycoupe, (SA7B) high wing, cabin, side-by- 
side, tricycle gear, 17 gations, C-85-12 Continental, 
new McCauley metal propeller.. Cruise 130 at 7000. 
Total 79 hours airframe, 19 hours S. M. 0. H. engine. 
$2800.00. Ray Stits, Box 3084F, Riverside, California. 


SINGLE and Twin Engine Airplanes for sale. Write 
William Frazier, Route #3, Box 154, Anderson, in- 
Giana. 





POWERS & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., America’s First Aircraft Brokers since 1947, 
have hundreds of airplanes for sale from $3500. Re- 
quest listings, furnishing specifications and price 
range. Hundreds of satisfied buyers. “Exporting.” 


HELICOPTERS. w=. 272 


HOMEBUILT Helicopter Handbook. Explanations; Com- - 


ponents; Rotors; Airfoils; Design. $1.00. Homebuilt 
Helicopter Directory. Photographs; Specifications— 
Helicopters; Autogiros; Gliders. $1.00. San Urshan, 
Box 4332 N.P. Station, $ San Diego 4, California. 





HELICOPTER business, t training and employment op- 
portunities. Details free. Aviation Service, Holts- 
ville 13, N. Y. 





ONE-MAN Helicopter, Kits, He Free Brochure. 


Adams, Box 6042-Y, Lakewood 





FLYING Platform. Three Drawings, Parts pesoription, 
$2.00. Rotron, Box 573-Y, Bellflower, Calif 





HELISCOOTER, new 1959 model. Ride as motorscooter, 
fly as helicopter, instantly convertible. Safe and 
speedy. Lots of fun. Simple construction using avail- 

parts. ts $75 to $1,000. Ten drawings, 
parts list, instruction, $2.40. Risingsun Engineering 
Co., Box 128, Waverly, Alabama. 


FOR Sale: Bell 47D-1 Helicopter. Excellent condition. 
metai tail rotor. 45 hours since overhaul on engine 
and gy $16,000.00. Aero Sprying Service, 
Williston, N. Dak. 


HELICOPTER, Blue prints and technical data. Send 
3 view drawing. Pioneer Helicopter Co. 
Box 357 Hallandale, Fla. 








GYROCOPTER Guide Hand Booklet, parts list, ‘World 
Safest Aircraft,”’ $2.00 for information Skyway Gyro 
Parts, P. 0. Box 855, idaho Falls, idaho. 


DUCTED fan design. Used in V. T. 0. L. aircraft and 
flying platforms. Specifications and 5 pages of draw 
ings. $2.00. Tyna-Turbine Engines, Box 11253, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 





EQUIPMENT, 
PARTS AND 
ACCESSORIES 





BUY surplus aircraft, fuselages, engines, instruments 
accessories, electronics, radio-phones, helicopters 
etc. direct from government. List, procedure $1.00 
included Free: ‘“‘Non-government surplus."’ ‘Second 
hand bargain’ reports. Christopher Publications 
Holtsville 25, N. Y. 


LARGEST stock in the U. S., of New, Used, and Over 
hauled engines, propellers, accessories and airframe 
parts. Free lists by makes. Univair, Dept. D, Box 
5306, Denver, Colo 


PROPELLER removal tool 7-28 North American 
Hard to get item. A must for $39.00 M. 0. or Ck 
Allied Enterprises, 926 22nd Street, Sacramento 16 
California. 


LYCOMING, Continental Owners: Give your engine the 
best possible start in life. Airwork will overhau! it 
with loving care—or exchange it, and give you Aijr 
work quality in a hurry. important savings now ava 
able on some models. Send exact engine mode! for 
quotation. David Dows, Jr., Airwork Corporation, M 
ville, N 


NEW “Mark V111-C improved Dead Reckoning Com- 
puter with instructions, pocket size $2.50"'; New E-11 
pocket size high speed, high Altitude Computer $5.0 

New “Airlines Computer,” $9.00; “Batori Pilot's a 
metal Computer,”’ $15.00; Pressure Pattern Drift 
$2.50; Pressure Pattern Plotter, $3.00; New E-68 
$10.00; Air Force Jet Pocket Computer, $7.50; Free 
Catalogue. Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, California 


NEW Zenith Navigator 760, all transistor receivers 
FAA weather-navigation and broadcast bands, azimuth 
bearing dial, $99.25 postpaid. Raydeco Electronics 
Corp., 54 Macombs Place, New York 39, New York 


CHARTS and MAPS 


WORLD coverage of al! current aeronautical maps and 
charts. Agents for Coast & Geodetic Survey, Hydro 
graphic Office, Air Force. Free catalogue available 
Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


STEELE’S Pilot Log $1.50; Pilot Flight Record Log 
$1.00; Senior Pilot Log $5.70; Flight Navigation Rec 
ord (Deluxe) $5.70; Air Stewardess Log $2.00; Deluxe 
Navigator Log $5.70; Flight Engineer Log (Deluxe 
5.70; Aircraft Log $1.50; Engine Log $0.70; Pilot 
rogress Rating Log $1.00. (Free catalog.) Pan Ameri 
can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North 
Hollywood, Calif 


esa ‘ 
AEROBATIC Guide. A handy guide to precision flying 
Explains advanced and aerobatic maneuvers with tips 
on safe flight operations. Compact, fits your flight 
3 $2.00. Tech-Ni-Guides, Box 154, Green Forest, 
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AVIATION Books. Early, World War 1, 2, lists sent 
state interests. —. C. Peterson, 1590 E. 22nd St., 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

WARNING—CAA examination is “is. being changed: It 
takes more than questionnaires to prepare you for 
the new “open-book”’ CAA examinations. You need 
the text and background material that only the au- 
thoritative up-to-date Zweng Manuals provide. Used 
by aviation schools throughout the world. Fully illus- 
trated, each manual averages more than 300 pages, 
with latest examination, too. There's a proven Zweng 
Manual for each rating: ‘‘Helicopter Rating,”’ $5.00; 
“Commercial & Private Pilot Ratings, " both for $4.00; 
a Instrument Rating,” $5. 00; “Airline Transport Pilot, " 
$5.50; ‘Flight Instructor,” $5.00; ‘Flight Engineer,” 
$5.00; “Aircraft Dispatcher,” $5.00; “Safety After 
Solo,” new revision, $4.75; “Parachute Technician,” 
$3.00; “Aircraft & Engine Mechanics” (including hy- 
draulics, weight & balance), and new “Electrical Ex- 
amination,” $5.00; Meteorology for Airmen with ex- 
amination (Zweng), $3.00; ‘“‘Manual of the E-6B Com- 
puter,”” $3.00; “Rules of the Air,” indexed, ilius- 
trated, $2.00; and * ‘Ground instructor Rating, includ- 
ing examination," $4.00, prepares you; “Flying the 
Omnirange,” $4.00; “Encyclopedic Aviation Diction- 
ary,"’ $6.00; “American Flight Navigator 1958 Deluxe 
Edition—examinations (Dohm),” $6.50; “Air Naviga- 
tion,” Gold Medal Edition (Weems) prepares for Navi- 
gator Rating, $6.00. We supply any book by other 
publishers, including: “Jet Aircraft Power Systems,” 
$10.75; “Radio Operator's License,’ $6.60; Practical 
“Air Navigation” (Lyon), $3.00; “Stick and Rudder’’ 
(Langewiesche), $5.75; ‘Crop Dusting’ (6 manuals), 
$12.50; (Free Catalog), Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 
NEW Private Pilot Exam “Guide—Contains bo! both n typical 
CAA tests—128 questions. Weather Key, Airman’s 
Guide, Flight Information Manual—$2.00. Operators 
write for dealer plan: Stadvec Aviation, Municipal 
Airport, Akron, Ohio. 


HOME Study Courses. Private Pilot—$1.50 per les- 
son—10 lessons. Commercial—$1.60 per lesson—15 
lessons. intrument Pilot—$1.75 per lesson—15 les- 
sons. Courses Aircraft Navigation—Weather—CAR Air- 
craft Engines—Radio Airman's Guide—Flight Informa- 
tion Manual—Charts—Study Material. 10% discount 
—if courses Paid in Adance. Write for dealer pian: 
Stadvec Aviation, Municipal Airport, Akron, Ohio. 


AIRLINE And Corporation Co-Pilot Practice Exams— 
prepare for interviews—$4.00. Listing of Current 
Pilot, Sales and Ground Jcbs Open—$2.00. Both for 
$5.00. Flying Clubs Do Pay Cff—-$1.00. Stadvec Avia- 
tion, Municipal Airport, Akron, Ohio. 


LIGHTPLANE design book, proven n plans, $4.75. Bro- 
chure, dime. Wm. Fike, Box 683, Anchorage, Alaska. 





USED Aviation Books. ~ World’ s ‘largest “stock on n both 
Wars, including Zeppelins, Janes, Yearbooks, etc. 60- 
page catalogue 25¢ coin. Stuart, Fairlight Hall, Hast- 
ings, England. 


NEW “1959 C.A.R. & Flight Standards” for every se 
Private exam & colored chart included. 50. 

Book Catalog. Aero Publishers, 2162-F7 acon 
Los Angeles 26, California. 


AVIATION- Military t books & magazines. Sas listings 
free. Kingstons, Box 36, Lowell, Washington 











AIRPLANE photographs, beautiful large 14 x 17 color 
reproductions. Decorate dens, etc., with war planes 
in action. Six assorted. Send $1.00. Jarvis, Box 
126 F, Bostonia, Calif. 


AVIATION Photo a. Book Collectors! New lists of 
wwie's a Sectusiee [es of ‘Mistortent 7 

. clus. . 
latest Jets. Send for sample & book lets: 


Airbooks, P. 0 P. 0. Box . New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WORLD Congre Congress of Flig , and Las Vegas colorsiides 
are now available. Cata 10¢. Macrae Coloviews, 
10989 Roebling, Los Ange 24, Cal X 
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LEARN Aircraft & Missile Drafting! Our Home-Study 
Course can prepare you for a career in Aviation. Free 
ir..rmation. Pacific Aero institute, Dept. F, P. 
Bo:: 4185, Inglewood, California. 





LEARN to Fly. Get paid while learning. Qualify for 
Flying Cadet, Officer Candidate or Specialist Training 
in armed forces. Prepare quickly for qualifying ex- 
aminations. Air Science Self-study Preparatory Course, 
Complete $12.00. individual practice tests with 
answers; Flight Aptitude, $3.25; Officer Candidate 
$5.00; College and High School ‘Equivalence, $6.00. 
Prepaid. Cramwell Publishing Co., FL-7, Adams, Mass. 
BUILD the Jurca Tempete—plians $55.00, “brochure 
$2.50 Immediate plans service—Jodei D9, D11, Fauvel 
AV—36 & Maranda, Send dime for catalog. Falconar 
Aircraft, Municipal Airport, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


PARACHUTES - 


NEW  oauiaitty Diving—Personal, Used $27. 50 u up. 
CAA, Guaranteed. “Export Shipments.” Midwest Para- 
chute, Novi, ee 





FOREIGN Employment information $1. Parks, Box 
1665A, Lake City, Seattle 55, Washington. 


PILOT Experienced in sales, desires position as plane 
salesman and or charter. No drinking or smoking. 
Hard worker and ambitious. Resumé on request. 
Flying, Box 163, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL Pilot, College Student, Aeronautical Man- 
agement Engineering Major, Ex-Navai Aviator, 1500 
hours, Trans-Oceanic and foreign experience, 26, 
single; Desire foreign or Domestic employment as 
pilot and/or in Aero Administration, June, July, Au- 
gost, 1959-1962. George A. Mortenson, Falls Village, 





COMMERCIAL Pilot 24, SEL, instrument ratings 2200 
hrs. Desire flying position anywhere. Flying, Box 
3165, One Park Avenue, New York . 16, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL pilot, 23 years, single. 210 hours, sin- 
gle and twin. Requires flying and ferrying position 
anywhere in the world. Flying, Box 167, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16. 








CAPABLE operator needed specializing in sales and 
flight. Shop already staffed. Completely established 
midwestern airport being expanded with additional 
individual hangars and paved runways. Two popular 
aircraft franchises possibly available. Will lease. Ex- 
cellent profit potential. Clear Ridge Aviation, Inc., 
72nd and Crown Point Ave., Omaha, Neb. 





FIXED-Base Operations increase your income by stock- 
ing the famous Fowler Study Kits and Fowler Refer- 
ence Library publications. fications for dealer- 
ships now being considered. Full details on request, 





HIGH- PAYING Jobs Now Open! We will rush latest con- 
fidential reports on best employment opportunities 
(foreign, domestic, skilled, unskilled). Hundreds of 
aviation jobs now available! Also, jobs in electronics, 
construction, shipping, oil, and other lines. Applica- 
tion forms. Free registration. One-year advisory 
service. All for $2.50 ($2.85 Airmaii). Unconditional 
Money-back Guarantee. Aviation Employment Informa- 
tion Service, Holtsville 7, New York. Six reports in- 
cluded Absolutely Free: (1) Pilot's Business Flying 
Directory; (2) Helicopter Opportunities; (3) Government 
Foreign Service; (4) Directory of Companies with For- 
eign Branches; (5) Alaskan Opportunities; (6) Direc- 
tory of Airlines and Aircraft Manufacturers. 








COPYRIGHT Reports ot on best paying opportunities in 
foreign and domestic employment for skilled and un- 
skilled. Aviation, construction, government, oil, ship- 
ping, laborers, office- work, trades, factory, supervi- 
sory, unusual jobs of many types. Special reports for 
pilots, engineers, mechanics, all aviation specialists 
with Airlines, Feederlines, Aircraft Factories. Crop- 
dusters, Corporation Aircraft, etc. One year registra- 
tion-advisory service. All for only $2.00 ($2.25 air- 
mail). (Reports sent C.0.D. on request.) Satisfaction 
guaranteed or double money back. Our 12th 
successful year. Act today for best paying jobs. Re- 
search Services, Suite 514 F, Meramec Building, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. 


PILOTS wanted on our new list—Confidential listing 
of actual current Pilot, Aircraft Sales and Ground Jobs. 
Open Now! Also complete list of domestic and for- 
eign airlines, operators, dusters—tells how—where 
) To gee Stadvec Aviation, Municipal Airport, 











AVIATION Jobs—Names and addresses of companies 
to contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald (Chicago Ease. Dept. 
A-1, 815 Countryside Drive, Wheaton, Iilinois. 


EXCELLENT opportunity for man to age 45 as Service 
Manager of shop specializing in an pd _ light, 
twin-engine executive aircraft. me 
experience along with photo to Flying ‘Magazine, ‘Box 
166, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. 


PILOTS wanted to train as Agricultural Aerial Appli- 
lacement 











SALESMEN preferably with ee one $1,000 per 
ng pp HF  -—aagh A+ 
area. Full or part time. Ex 
Kane Aero Co., 1845 Ford Parkway, St. Paul, Minn. 








26, college Military obligation complete 

Free to Flying, Box 164, One Park 

Avenue, New York 16, WN. Y. 

4101 HOURS time, excellent references. 
ument. 6 years executive pilot and co- 


ithout obligation. Fowler Aeronautical Service, 
Dept. F, 3315 W. Burbank Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 


$30-$60 WEEKLY addressing Envelopes at Homes. In- 
structions $1 (refundable). Reiss, 210 Fifth Ave., 
Suite 1102-M, New York 10. 


START your own aviation business with little capital. 
47 opportunities. — free. Christopher Publica- 
tions, Holtsville 1, N. 


AVIATION Operators: — operators are increasing 

their income by stocking Zweng Texts and general 

aviation supplies. Apply for a Dealership now. Pan 

eee Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., 
Hollywood, Calif. (Free Catalog.) 











— Overseas! Write — Development Co., 
Hub Station, New York 55, N. Y. 





BUSINESS and pantie Low Cost Aircraft Financify. 
New Special Service covers installation of Radios— 
instruments—Electronic reit Corp. ” i. Engine 
overhauls. Skyways Aircredit Cor x 1227, 
Ogden, Utah. Telephone Export 
AIRCRAFT Financed to 30 months. Rates as low as 
6% Insurance coverage and financing also available. 
Savanna investment and Trust Co., National Bank 
Bidg., Savanna, Ill. 








SAEED, Olt tag ent Myeage mageenes. Box 101, 
Bloomington, | 





GLIDING and Soaring: Join America’s Fastest tls and 
aeronautical sport. Learn its oe. © —_ 





HOME Handbook: ulas; Layout; 
jon Is; Engines; ; ioe 
box sss2. en Pan —— ay By 4, Catitorn p 


GOVERNMENT Selis—Surplus Aircrafts; — As- 
none "anpibio: Voices epee" 
irect now from U.S. Government Depots at 
of Army & Navy costs—Send for bulletin 

“Depot List & Procedure’”—$1.00. Box 8-B, Sunny- 
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JULY 19, 1959, Annual Fiyin-Drive-in Gienen: Bar = 
sponsored by the Angola Jaycees. 11:00 A. M.—2:00 

P. M. at the Tri-State Airport, Angola, ind. New Cessna 
showing and parachute jump also 


MAKE the most of your West Coast trip with the 
Vacation Air Guide. Lists 400 fields in seven states, 
C.; recreation attractions, accommodations, pilot 
info. $3.00 per copy. Vacation Air, 1949 East 28th, 
Eugene, Ore. 
MONTAUK point, Long isiand—Sea and Sky Porte! 
Resort area motel, Flying Fish Restaurant Cocktail 
Lounge, Marina, Airport 10 H35U, Hertz. Fishing, 
Swimming, golf, tennis, riding. Lake Drive, Montauk, 
N. Y. 


SPORTSMEN’S Ranch Aero, an informal AiResort for 
the young at heart. Fly—in July 4-5 during Oregon 
Centennial Jubilee. Lin Smith, Cave Jct., Oregon 


HUNDREDS of virgin lakes, thousand miles of unin- 
habited shoreline——Hungry fish, al! of this awaits the 
Flying sportsman at Skyport Lodge. 110 miles N. E. 
of Duluth. We operate Seapianes to 15 of these 
sportsman’s paradises, 2600’ runway and avi gas 
right at the Lodge. Write today. Skyport Lodge, 
Grand Marais, Minn 





A handy reference to products and service not nec- 
essarily for aviation, but of wide general interest 





FREE! Blackhawk’s big sale catalog 8mm., 16mm 
movies, 2”x2” color slides. Biggest selection any- 
where! Projectors, cameras, supplies—big discounts! 
Get free, every month, 24-page newspaper size 
bargain list! Blackhawk Films, Davenport 10, lowa 


SAVE $$$. Fresh 8mm. 16mm. B & W and color film 
Home Processing Equipment. Free Catalog. Superior 
Bulk Film Co., 456 N. Wells, Chicago 10 


TECHNICOLOR Film Processing Reduced Prices 
Write for mailers. Foremost Color, Box 310, N. Y 
19, N. Y 


STAMPS & COINS 


COIN magazine, 200 pages. Sample 40¢. Scrapbook, 
7328 Milwaukee, Chicago 48 





OPTICAL Bargains—Request Free Giant Catalog “'C).” 
96 pages—Astronomical Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts, Amazing war surplus 
bargains. Edmund Scientific Co., Barrington, New 
Jersey 


INVENTORS. Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a 
Patent on your invention. John N. Randolph, Regis- 
Pat — Attorney, 818 Victory Bivd., Washington 


“WINEMAKING; Beer, Ale Brewing.” lilustrated. $2.00. 
Eaton Books, Box 1242-Y, Santa Rosa, California. 


ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves ali Metals, $2.00. Beyer 
Mfg., 10511-ZD Springfield, Chicago 43. 





SAY YOU SAW 
IT IN 
FLYING 
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Don't gi he ship! 

ont give up the ship! 

You can bring your old plane to life with AIRTEX replacement cushion 
sets, headliners, wallpanels, carpets recover envelopes, recovering suf 
plies, dope—can make your plane like new again. Everything made 
so that you can DO-IT-YOURSELF a. for AIRTEX catalog today 
mention make and model of your : 





Al y 4 105-109 E. BRIDGE STREET 
inter MORRISVILLE, PA 











“WHERE ELSE BUT AT JACK ADAMS SALES... 
... Customer No. 687 


Leon M. Tucker (right) of 
Hughes, Ark., a veteran of 
more than 5000 hours, talks 
over a Bonanza purchase with 
George S. Martin, vice presi- 
dent of Jack Adams Aircraft 
Sales in Walls, Miss., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“I know where to go when 
I want to make the best deal 
—to. either of Jack Adams’ 
places,” says Tucker. “I know 
that when I want an excellent 
used plane, Adams is my 
safest bet.” The fact that the 
Bonanza purchase is Tucker’s 

By Bill E. Burk, Memphis Press-Scimiter third since Adams began sell- 

ing planes in January 1957 

is proof positive that he is satisfied with the dependable sales service every 
pilot enjoys at Jack Adams’ operations. 

Tucker’s purchase was the 687th sale for Adams. 


JACK ADAMS AIRCRAFT SALES, INC. 





TWINKLE TOWN AIRPORT TWINKLE CITY AIRPORT 
Walls, Miss. , Municipal Airport, Memphis, Tenn. 
EXpress 1-4436 WHitehall 8-8587 











FLIGHT TRAINING 
THE PLACE TO STOP HELICOPTER RATING COURSE 


" Special Summer rate with free ferry time 


NORTH CAROLINA AGROTORS, INC. 











$1750.00 — Also G.I. 
R A L E I G H = D U R H A M includes Practical Work & Heavy Load Experience 


ROUTE 1 GETTYSBURG, PA. 











Send FLYING ame * 
Every Month _séeress “mien 


Fi hile: city va zone __ state 


Check one: [) 3 years for $12 
0 2 years for $ 9 
(1 1 year for $ & 
In the U. S., its possessions and Canada 
Foreign rates: Pan American Union 
a» countries, add 50¢ per year; all 
rs Y other foreign countries, add $1.00 
a per year. 


Mail to: FLYING, Dept. F-7-9 


434 S$. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO &, ILL. 
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Briefings - - 
(Continued trom page 10) 


the Aircraft Industries Assoc.; available 
through National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., $1. 
(2) “Missiles—From Concept to Count- 
down” (free) from AIA, 610 Shoreham 
Bldg. and (3) “Managing the Airspace” 
(fre2); the Air Transport Assn., 1,000 


Connecticut Ave 


| ige EQUIPMENT makes for considerable 
home work for the overhaul and 
maintenance crews on the new jets. Miss 
Jeanie Crossland, receptionist at Ameri- 
can Airlines Jet 
Maintenance and 
Engineering Cen- 
ter at Tulsa, Okla.., 
poses on stacks of 
manuals which 
must be digested 
by the men who 
keep the jets fly- 
ing. Several of the 
volumes run to as 
much as eight 
inches in thick- 
ness. Background 
for this set-up is a now familiar 707 jet- 
liner. The $20 million AA Center was 
dedicated June 17-20th last 


— 
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C- TINENTAL CAN Co. and Pratt & Whit- 
ney Engine Co., have both ordered 
Lockheed JetStars for executive trans- 
ports. This four-engine, 10-12 passenger, 
pure jet is being produced at Lockheed’s 
Marietta, Ga. plant. Continental, which 
has 140 plants throughout the U. S. and 
Canada already operates a fleet of seven 
multi-engine executive aircreft 


| george ITS SOARING SCHOOL operations 
at Chemung County Airport, Elmira, 
N. Y., Schweizer Aircraft offers a new 
brochure “Soaring Holiday” listing 
courses available—and costs—including 
Schweizer’s latest, an Advanced Soaring 
Course. At Elmira, Capt. Richard W. 





Smith (left), chief pilot for Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co. of Cincinnati, O., 
discusses soaring techniques with Ber- 
nard M. (Bernie) Carris, chief gliding in- 
structor, before a Schweizer 1-23 sail- 
plane. Capt. Smith secured his Commer- 
cial Glider Rating here last year. 


DO CORPORATION has developed a new 
model hydraulically-operated am- 
phibious float for aircraft in the Cessna 
180 class. Designated as Model 439-2705 
float, the new gear features an hydraulic 


82 


retraction system for quadricycle landing 
gear, replacing the electrically operated 
retraction mechanism previously used. In- 
stallation of Model 439 float on the Cessna 
180 has received FAA type certification. 


& gan F. JENKINS, JR., Rd. 4, Norris- 
town, Pa., formerly VP and general 
manager of Wings Field, Philadelphia, has 
opened his own agency for the sale of 
executive aircraft. 


Mo RECENT State Airport Directories 
and/or charts coming to our atten- 
tion are from the State Departments of 
Aeronautics of Illinois, Alabama, Nebras- 
ka and New York. For Illinois, the ad- 
dress is Capital Airport, Springfield; Ala- 
bama, Montgomery; Nebraska, Lincoln 
and New York, State Dept. of Commerce, 
112 State St., Albany 7 


APITOL WING NO. 2 of the newly 

founded Society of Airway Pioneers 
recently hosted—and honored—in Wash- 
ington, D. C. several members in recog- 
nition of the parts they played in the 
development of this country’s vast net- 
work of air navigation and communica- 
tion facilities. Seated (1 to r) Charles 
Stanton, early CAA Administrator; Wm. 





P. MacCracken, Ist Ass’t Sect’y of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics (1926); Rear Adm. 
L. O. Colbert, USCG (Ret.) pioneer in de- 
velopment of aeronautical charts. Stand- 
ing: Chris M. Lample, Chr. of Awards 
Comm.; Clinton M. Hester, lst Admini- 
strator under CAA Act of 1938; W. Clifton 
Stone, early employee of CAA; and Carl 
F. Kusrow, Regional Dir. (Capitol Wing). 


IPER’'S NEW agricultural airplane, the 

“Pawnee,” is being equipped with a 
FRAM Filtronic type air filter, said to be 
capable of the exceptionally high dust 
removal efficiency of 99.5 per cent. The 
150-hp low wing “Pawnee” will carry this 
type filter as standard equipment accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 


A TEN-STATE EXPANSION in its Pratt and 
Whitney distributorship territory by 
Southwest Airmotive now makes this 
service available in a 15-state area, ex- 
tending from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico. States added to previ- 
ous territory are Kansas, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
No. and So. Dakota, and Minnesota. 
Authorized engine overhaul is available 
at SAC’s main plant at Love Field, Dallas, 
Tex. 
PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


paaen BY RETA, LTD, an aerial 
taxi service of Londrina, Brazil, this 
Beechcraft Bonanza is the 10th to join the 
company’s fleet. Taking delivery were 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Polis who piloted 





their new possession over the 5,000-mile 
trip home. Mr. Polis and partner, Milton 
Jensen, operate RETA to all parts of 
South America, averaging around 150 
flying hours per month on each of its 
Bonanzas. 


HE city oF Eacie Pass, Tex. would 

like it known that it has recently com- 
pleted a new Municipal Airport with a 
3,400 ft. runway, of which 2,500 ft. is 
paved. The airport, only one mile from 
the International Bridge, makes Eagle 
Pass and Piedras Negras both easily ac 
cessible, and offers an excellent oppor 
tunity for a week-end “South of the Bor 
der,” according to Mr. Doyle J. Duk« 
City Manager. 


HE CIVIL AIR PATROL’S new military com- 

mander, Brig. Gen. Stephen Davenport 
McElroy assumed his duties of office Apri! 
1 last, succeeding Maj. Gen. Walter R 
Agee, USAF. General McElroy, a com- 
mand pilot with 132 missions and 875 
combat hours, joined CAP as special as 
sistant to the commander in January this 
year. Prior to that he had for two years 
been Chief of Staff of the US. Air Force 
Academy. 


TRIKING KEYNOTE of the interior of this 

Westinghouse executive Fairchild 
F-27 is the mural (made of Westinghouse 
Micarta) which depicts astral sphere in 
orbit around the ,. 
earth, and dom- 
inates the cabin’s 
forward bulk- 
head. The mural 
rendered in spe- 
cial paints and 
impregnated into 
a single Micarta 
sheet is in three 
pieces, opens to 
give access to the 
pilot’s compart- 
ment. The entire 
interior was designed and executed by 
Horton-Horton of Fort Worth, Tex. All 
seats swivel 360 degrees, and the four VIP 
chairs amidship are tracked. In the rear 
quarters 74-lb. sofas convert to beds and 
curtains provide sleeping privacy. 


} inoe records bring to light the inter- 
esting fact that there are more than 
350 active certified pilots in the United 
States 70 years of age and over. 
FLYING—Juty 3959 
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ARC's CD-1 COURSE DIRECTOR, WITH TYPE 15 OMNI! RECEIVER, 
COMPENSATES FOR DRIFT AUTOMATICALLY 


Calculating crosswind drift is only one of many keep the needle centered. Your aircraft will inter- 
navigating chores the CD-1 performs to relieve cept the selected track accurately and follow it 
the busy pilot. To be sure of exact headings re- Wind drift is no problem. The instrument com- 
quired to intercept and fly any track, you simply _pensates for this automatically 

select the VOR or localizer station desired, set For precision flying, simplified navigation and 
the course director to the bearing of the selected extra safety, fly with ARC’s CD-1 Course Direc- 
track. Then turn the aircraft until the vertical tor, teamed with ARC’s Type 15 omni-single o1 
cross-pointer needle is centered — then steer to dual installation. 


Aircraft Radic Corporation soonton, n. J. 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


OMNI/LOC RECEIVERS * MINIATURIZED AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDERS * COURSE DIRECTORS © LF RECEIVERS AND LOOP DIRECTION FINDERS 
UNF AND VHF RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS (5 TO 360 CHANWELS) ©  INTERPHONE AMPLIFIERS * HIGH POWERED CABIN AUDIO AMPLIFIERS 
10-CHANNEL ISOLATION AMPLIFIERS * OMNIRANGE SIGNAL GENERATORS AND STANDARD COURSE CHECKERS * 900-2100 MC SIGNAL GENERATORS 








The Douglas DC-8 Jetliner alongside the 
specially designed Shell jet fuel truck. 


AeroShell Turbine Fuel powers another great jet airliner 


HIS MIGHTY GIANT of the Jet 

Age...The Douglas DC-8—will 
be America’s newest jet airliner in 
passenger service this year. It is 
able to carry up to 176 passengers 
in smooth, quiet comfort. 


Ready to serve all these new jets 
is AeroShell Turbine Fuel developed 
especially by Shell to meet the 


exacting fuel requirements of this 
new Jet Era. 


Shell . . . the largest supplier of 
commercial jet fuel and aviation 
gasoline in the U.S. A... guards 
the quality of these fuels by special 
handling techniques, developed in 
Shell’s unique AeroShell Turbine 
Fuel Equipment Laboratory. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


SO WEST SOth STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 


WRITE FOR FREE LEAFLET 


“FUELING 
THE 
DC-8”” 





This step-by-step picture story shows 
how the DC-8 is refueled. 


I? 





